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Amritsar Revisited 


o/s) 


Mark Narp1s* 


N 1919 the so-called Amritsar massacre was a newspaper 

sensation and for several years afterward a cause celebre 

in liberal and Indian nationalist circles. Now that more 
than a generation has gone by, it is mentioned only occasion- 
ally in text books and general histories, yet without exagger- 
ating the importance of the incident, Amritsar does hold 
meaning for the student of modern imperialism. Close exami- 
nation of the incident reveals political and psychological 
elements discouraging to any theory of empire which rests 
predominantly on economic factors. 


I 

The end of World War I saw a concord between Hindu 
and Moslem politics in India which grew out of the failure of 
the Caliphate movement. This movement was a type of pan- 
Islamism originating in the eighteenth century when Turkish 
diplomats made use of a false analogy with the Papacy to 
claim the sultan’s spiritual authority over all Moslems. When 
the war broke out in 1914, an attempt was made to exercise 
this hegemony through the proclamation of a holy war against 
the enemies of the central powers. The appeal had some ef- 
fect in India, especially the Punjab, which was about 55 per 
cent Moslem and where there was warm sympathy for Turkey 
tracing back to the Crimean War. 

* The author is an Assistant Professor of English history at Valley Junior 
College in Van Nuys, California, and a former member of Beta Beta Chapter. 


He has published other articles on British India in The Historian and 
elsewhere. 
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Leaders of the Caliphate sentiment in the Indian press 
were Maulana Mohammed Ali and his brother, Shaukat Ali, 
of the English-language Comrade at Delhi, who received con- 
siderable support from the Lahore Zamindar. The adminis- 
trative reunion of the two Bengals in 1911 and the territorial 
losses of Turkey in the Balkan Wars of 1911-13, from which 
England stood aloof, were great disappointments to these men. 
They were talented journalists as well as violent agitators and 
gave eloquent voice to Moslem resentment at Turkey's 
misfortune. 

Having been released from internment at the end of the 
war, Mohammed Ali journeyed to England to plead for clem- 
ency for Turkey; he explained to H. A. L. Fisher, representing 
the secretary of state for India, that the Prophet had com- 
manded the faithful to preserve Moslem rule in Arabia, Syria, 
Iraq, and Palestine. Such theological argument apparently 
had little effect on Wilson, Clemenceau, and Lloyd George at 
Paris. In the meantime, however, a rising nationalist barrister, 
M. K. Gandhi, had made an alliance with the Moslems by 
which they agreed to stand behind the Congress demand for 
self-government. The Ali brothers had little real sympathy 
for Gandhi's principle of non-violence, but they were willing 
to accept any substantial anti-British help, and M. K. Gandhi 
was rapidly becoming the undisputed leader of Indian nation- 
alism. By the spring of 1919, a Hindu-Moslem rapproche- 
ment was in being. 

Gandhi had returned from South Africa in 1915 armed 
with twenty years’ opposition experience, a practical knowl- 
edge of the law, and the priceless political asset in India of an 

1Khilafat Delegation. Le traité de paix avec la Turquie, l’attitude des 
Musulmans et de U’Inde. Addresse présenté par la Deputation du Congrés 
General de l’Inde pour la defense du Califat, au Vice-Roi a Delhi, le 19 janvier 
1920 (Paris, 1920); Le Sécrétaire d’Etat pour les Indes et La Delegation de l’Inde 
pour le Califat Compte-rendu d’une entrevue avec le tres honorable H. A. L. 


Fisher remplacant le trés honorable Edwin S. Montagu Sécrétaire d’Etat pour 
V'Inde, le 2 mars 1920 (Paris, 1920). Pamphlets. Hoover War lib. 
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ascetic personality. He brought with him a new weapon, 
satyagraha (soul force), and with it took up the grievances of 
the tenants on the indigo plantations of North Bihar. In 1918 
he encouraged the peasants of his own province of Gujarat to 
find relief from taxes by passive resistance. The campaign 
achieved little, but Gandhi became a hero in the Bombay 
press and consequently gained considerable status.* 

During World War I, the aims of Indian nationalism had 
changed from Gladstonian reform to a strident demand for 
home rule. In the meantime India was making tremendous 
contributions to the war effort in men and money, and by 
1917 E. S. Montagu, the secretary of state for India, had 
promised India responsible government as an integral part 
of the British Empire. Toward the end of 1917, however, 
Justice Sidney A. T. Rowlatt was appointed head of a com- 
mittee to look into conditions of unrest prevailing in India 
and to recommend remedial legislation. He made a rather 
complete record of seditious activity and recommended that 
the government be allowed to retain some of its wartime 
powers to deal with conspiracy and terrorism. Two bills were 
framed to implement these proposals. The first was a tem- 
porary measure intended to fill the gap which would arise 
with the expiration of the Defense of India Act six months 
after the coming of peace.’ The second was intended to make 
a permanent change in the criminal code. These bills aroused 
a spate of protest among Indians. The reaction sprang not so 
much from the provisions of the legislation itself as from the 
fear that they would be abused; the very fact that such bills 
were considered necessary was taken to indicate that the gov- 
ernment was hostile to Indian political aspirations. The first 

*M. K. Gandhi, Autobiography. The Story of My Experiments With Truth 
(Washington, 1948); C. F. Andrews, Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas (New York, 1930); 
Louis Fischer, The Life of Mahatma Gandhi (New York, 1950). 

* Report of Committee Appointed To Investigate Revolutionary Conspira- 


cies in India, With Two Resolutions by the Government of India, Parliamen- 
tary Papers, 1918, VIII, cd. g1go, passim. 
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bill was passed but never invoked; the government allowed 
the second bill to drop.* 

In February, 1919, Gandhi made it known that he would 
head a passive resistance movement if the bills passed. On 
March 1st he published a pledge taken by many of his fol- 
lowers which promised that ‘‘we shall refuse civilly to obey 
these laws and such other laws as the committee to be here- 
after appointed may think fit and we further affirm that in 
the struggle we will faithfully follow truth and refrain from 
violence to life, person or property.”> Gandhi decided that a 
nation-wide hartal, consisting of a complete cessation of eco- 
nomic activity, should be observed as a token of protest against 
the Rowlatt Act. On April 9, 1919, the Mahatma tried to enter 
the Punjab but was stopped at the border and escorted by 
police back to Bombay where he was liberated. Rumor got 
abroad that he had been arrested and the people stirred 
ominously. 

Amritsar, where the crisis occurred, is one of the principal 
cities of the Punjab. Before the partition of 1947 this province 
was a triangle formed by the confluence of the Indus and 
Sutlej Rivers on the base of the Himalayas. The population 
in 1919 was a bit less than twenty million of whom more than 
half were Moslems, about a third Hindus, and the balance 
Sikhs. Of the total well over half were supported by agricul- 
ture; artisans made the second most numerous occupational 
group. A small percentage of the people lived by commerce 
and another small group worked in the public service. As 
everywhere in India where there was a plural society, the three 
religious communities lived socially apart but had economic 
intercourse. Amritsar was a thriving center of the piece-goods 
and rug trade.® 

“The actual title of the bill which passed was the Anarchical and Revolu- 
tionary Crimes Act, 1919. 

‘Complete pledge quoted in L. F. Rushbrook Williams, India in 1979 


(Calcutta, 1920), p. 30. 
* Imperial Gazeteer of India, XX, p. 292. 
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The first question which arises is, why was there particular 
unrest at Amritsar? Three causes are suggested. First, there 
was a good deal of grumbling because of the high price of 
wheat. A large quantity was known to be stored in the city, 
but it was reputedly kept off the market to maintain the high 
price level. Finally, the government intervened and acquired 
a certain amount which was sold in the cheap grain shops 
under official supervision, while some was sent to Mesopotamia 
for the imperial troops. These wheat seizures were naturally 
unpopular with the merchants who owned the stocks. Prices 
of other grains and clothing soared. The poor felt the pinch 
keenly and blamed the government. In addition, cloth mer- 
chants, ironmongers, and others who had made fortunes out 
of war-time demand were disappointed by continuing restric- 
tions on transport. Hide merchants were especially concerned 
about their inability to export their wares." 

A second cause of unrest was the introduction of the ward 
system and the allotment of three separate seats to the Sikh 
community in the municipal elections of January, 1g19. The 
innovation offered numerous opportunities for fault-finding 
and the government was always the whipping-boy. Hindus 
tended to resent reserved constituencies because they felt they 
could do better in a free-for-all scramble. There were bitter 
struggles for some seats and some young inexperienced candi- 
dates defeated old hands. The most acrimonious contest oc- 
curred in one of the Sikh wards where complaints were made 
that some of the candidates were using hooligans to intimidate 
the voters.® 

A third cause of discontent, relatively minor in itself, 
was the platform ticket issue. This began when the railway 
department toward the end of 1918 restricted the issue of 

"Evidence Taken Before the Disorders Inquiry Committee, 1 (Calcutta, 


1920), 193. (Hereafter cited as Disorders Inquiry.) 
§ Ibid. 
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platform tickets for mail trains at Amritsar to prevent over- 
crowding. The action resulted in considerable hard feeling. 
It was brought to general attention in February, 1919, when 
two public protest meetings were held. Dr. Satyapal, a surgeon 
and local political leader, sent a letter to the railway threat- 
ening agitation on an unprecedented scale if the order were 
not reversed. 

Satyapal represented a politically conscious middle-class 
element in Amritsar, probably something less than 15,000 
people, or about 10 per cent of the city’s population. Because 
the Punjab had come late into British India it had been gov- 
erned more autocratically than the older provinces, but now 
the people seemed tired of benevolent paternalism. In con- 
nection with the projected Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, a 
district Congress committee had been formed in October of 
1917. About fifty delegates from the city were selected to at- 
tend the Congress in Delhi in 1918, and reinforced with as 
many private persons, this group invited the national Con- 
gress to hold its next meeting at Amritsar. 

Pan-Islamism was joined to the purely local factors of un- 
rest. According to the deputy commissioner at the time of the 
outbreaks, a meeting of 1,500 Moslems was held at the Bande 
Mataram Hall on the gist of January, 1919, to protest the 
dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire by the victorious 
allies. Resolutions dealing with the annexation of the holy 
places were passed and forwarded to the government. 

At these and other public meetings the government was 
blamed for adverse economic conditions and the people were 
alarmed with the spectre of the Rowlatt bills, which were 
rarely discussed on their merits. Simultaneously there was a 
persistent effort to persuade the Moslems that Gandhi's pro- 
test served their interests. Mohammedans were given places 
of prominence at general meetings and Hindus attended Mos- 
lem gatherings. The chief link between the two communities 
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was Dr. Saif-ud-din Kitchlew, a Moslem lawyer of extreme 
views who had been educated in Germany.® 


II 

On March 2g, 1919, the Amritsar Gandhians held their 
first meeting although none knew what form the campaign 
would take. At a second meeting on March ggth they planned 
a hartal for the following day. That same evening the deputy 
commissioner served orders on Dr. Satyapal restraining him 
from speaking in public. On April 4th the civil authorities 
presented Dr. Kitchlew with orders forbidding him to make a 
public address. 

Early in April a horse fair brought many strangers into 
town, some of whom it may be presumed added to the hooligan 
element in the city. Simultaneously a religious festival of Ram 
Naumi was observed; although it was purely a Hindu holiday 
it was celebrated by Hindu and Moslem alike. Water provided 
in silver vessels by Moslems was drunk by Hindus — only the 
strongest feeling would allow such a breach of caste. But there 
was no sign of hostility to the government. The deputy com- 
missioner, Miles Irving, observed the celebration unguarded 
from the porch of the Allahabad Bank, and every car stopped 
before him while the band played “God Save the King.” Only 
a band of Moslem youths dressed to represent Turkish soldiers 
clapped their hands derisively.™ 

Upon returning from the Ram Naumi celebration, Irving 
found orders originating with the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir 
Michael O'Dwyer, to deport quietly Dr. Kitchlew and Dr. 
Satyapal. The precedent of 1907 when two Punjabi agitators 
had been deported to avoid civil disturbance was clear in his 


* Statement of Miles Irving, dep. com., Amritsar. Cf. M. K. Gandhi, C. R. 
Das, A. S. Tayabji, M. R. Jayakar, Report of the Commissioners Appointed by 
the Punjab Sub-Committee of the Indian National Congress, I (Bombay, 1920), 
24-36. (Hereafter cited as Congress Report.) 

» Ibid. 
" bid. 
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mind. Hindu terrorism had never been completely rooted out 
in the Punjab; during the war exceptionally severe measures 
to repress disaffection had been applied by O’Dwyer. Now he 
was plainly convinced that a rebellion was in the making and 
he was determined to stamp it out before it got started. Irving 
called together the chief officers of Amritsar and planned the 
move. Caution was advised to prevent the rescue of the de- 
portees on the trip out of town.?? 

On the morning of April 10th, Dr. Kitchlew and Dr. 
Satyapal, the Gandhian leaders, appeared according to instruc- 
tions at the deputy commissioner’s bungalow. Half an hour 
later they departed accompanied by an escort disguised as a 
hunting party. About noon, an angry mob, having apparently 
guessed the truth, attacked a small mounted patrol, and Miles 
Irving rode off to obtain additional aid. The mounted troops 
finally opened fire and a few rioters were killed and wounded. 
When Irving returned within half an hour he saw smoke 
rising from the National Bank in the city.'* 

A crowd armed with sticks had in the meantime smashed 
the telegraph office, destroying the city’s communications. 
This must have occurred about 1:00 p.m. as a telephone con- 
versation taking place between the municipal engineer and 
an employee of the Alliance Bank was abruptly cut off. An- 
other part of the mob turned to the freight yard where they 
burned property and killed a European guard. Only the 
chance arrival of a detachment of the gth Gurkhas about 260 
strong secured the station. 

Shortly after one o’clock the attack upon European and 
government property became general. At the National Bank 
of India the European manager and the assistant manager 
were ruthlessly beaten to death by the mob. The building was 

2 Disorders Inquiry, III, p. 180. 

%* Ibid. Cf. evidence of R. B. Beckett, pp. 42-43, R. Plomer, J. F. Rehill, 


Capt. J. W. Massey, pp. 188-go. 
4 Ibid. 
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sacked and set ablaze, the bodies of the two men thrown ona 
pile of furniture and burned. Warehouses behind the bank 
containing large quantities of piece goods were broken open. 
At the Alliance Bank the English manager died trying to 
defend himself with a pistol. His body was tossed from a 
balcony and burned. Two European employees of the Char- 
tered Bank owed their lives to Indian clerks who hid them 
from the raging mob in an upper story.® 

The town hall and the sub-post office attached were set on 
fire almost in the presence of the armed police reserve. The 
depot and hall of the Religious Book Society were burned, 
although Indian Christians within managed to escape. The 
sub-post offices at the Sikh Golden Temple, Majith Market, 
and Dhab Basti Ram were looted. The rioters burned the 
Indian Christian Church and attempted to fire the Christian 
Missionary Society’s girls’ normal school but were beaten off 
by the police. In the hysteria, the local cantonment electrician, 
a European, was caught near a public park and murdered. 

Marcella Sherwood, a missionary, was brutally attacked 
by rioters while bicycling from one school to another on a 
narrow lane in the city. She had been a resident of Amritsar 
nearly fifteen years and was superintendent of the mission 
schools for Hindu and Moslem girls.’® Attempting to avoid 
the mob, she was caught, torn from her bicycle and beaten. 
Collapsing from pain and exhaustion, she thought she had 
been blinded. The mob left her for dead, but she was picked 
up by some Hindu shopkeepers who protected her until eve- 
ning, when, still bleeding freely from scalp wounds, she was 
taken out of the city to medical care.” 

% Report of the Committee Appointed by the Government of India to In- 
vestigate the Disturbances in the Punjab, etc., Parl. Papers, 1920, XIV, cmd. 
681, pp. 24 ff. Cf. Congress Report, I, 49. 

% Undated letter from Miss Sherwood quoted in Parl. Debates, 5th ser. 
CXXXI, cols. 1756-57. 

* Assault was not verified by an eye-witness, but the facts are not in dis- 


pute. Reports on the Punjab Disturbances, April, 1919, Parl. Papers, 1920, XIV, 
cmd. 534; cmd. 681, p. 25. 
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Next morning, April 11th, the rioting having stopped, 
orders were broadcast forbidding demonstrations over rioters 
killed by the mounted patrol. After noon troops marched into 
the city and the police began investigation. That evening 
Brigadier General R. E. H. Dyer arrived and assumed com- 
mand. Miles Irving informed him that the situation was be- 
yond civil control and gave him full authority. There was no 
mistaking the temper of the people; hostile crowds watched 
as the soldiers passed. 

About 9:00 a.m. on the 13th, Dyer marched through the 
city with a column of troops. At nineteen prominent places 
the drums called people to hear a proclamation read in Pun- 
jabi and Urdu. The proclamation, in essence, imposed an 
eight o'clock curfew, forbade processions, and prohibited 
gatherings of more than four persons.1® 

At the same time Dyer’s order was broadcast a counter- 
proclamation by local politicians announced a meeting to be 
held that afternoon at the Jallianwalla Bagh. Why was such a 
meeting called contrary to warnings? We can only surmise 
that local nationalist leaders were so enraged by the deporta- 
tions and the first firing that they lost all caution and called 
the meeting as a gesture of defiance. 

The Jallianwalla Bagh was an open space of waste land 
almost entirely surrounded by houses in the northeast part of 
the city. At the time it was private property owned by several 
people, an irregular quadrangle enclosed by the back walls of 
abutting houses. Within there was only a shabby domed tomb, 
a well, and three trees. The gateway was too narrow for a car 
to enter, and there was no other entrance, but the wall was 
broken in a number of places." 

While Dyer was still in the city, he was informed that de- 
spite his proclamation a mass meeting would be held at the 

18 Ibid., cmd. 681, p. 28. 


* The word bagh (garden) was in this instance not an accurate description; 
Jalli was the caste name of the original owner; walla, the genitive case ending. 
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Jallianwalla Bagh at half-past four that afternoon, when a 
message from Dr. Kitchlew would be read publicly. At four 
he received a message from the superintendent of police saying 
that hundreds of people had already assembled and that the 
crowd was growing. Shortly, Dyer with twenty-five rifles of 
the gth Gurkhas, twenty-five rifles of the 54th Sikhs, and two 
armored cars set out for the meeting. He was also accompanied 
by forty Gurkhas armed only with kukris (short-swords). 

The General thought he was faced with a rebellion and 
had made up his mind to keep the revolt from spreading by 
shooting as soon as he found the crowd. His purpose was to 
terrify the population into inactivity. Inside the Bagh he was 
confronted with a dense mass of humanity; Dyer thought 
there were 5,000, other estimates put the number at 20,000. 
Forced to leave his armored cars outside, Dyer deployed his 
riflemen on the high ground near the entrance — half to the 
right, half to the left — and at once opened fire. There was no 
attempt to warn the crowd or to stop firing when it began to 
disperse. 

There is no way of determining the precise number of 
casualties. Dyer later calculated that between two and three 
hundred were killed.*° Investigation by the government and 
the Allahabad Social Service League discovered approximately 
379 dead and probably three times as many wounded. Of these 
87 were from the countryside.*! A Congress Commission found 
nearly 1,200 dead and 3,600 wounded.” An intelligent guess 
would point somewhere between the official figures and the 
Congress figures. 


* Secret report sent by Dyer to Maj. Gen. Sir W. Benyon on the operations 
at Amritsar from April 11, 1919 to April 14, 1919, in Disorders Inquiry, IV, p. 
327. Dyer formed his estimate by dividing the rounds fired by five. See Dis- 
turbances in the Punjab. Statement by Brig.-General R. E. H. Dyer, C. B., Parl. 
Papers, 1920, XXXIV, cmd. 771. 

™ Ibid., cmd. 681, p. 29. 

™ Congress Report, 1, 155. The Congress count must be tempered because 
the reliability of the people on the street from whom evidence was often taken 
is open to grave doubt. 
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On April 15th Lieutenant-Governor O'Dwyer proclaimed 
martial law and it remained in effect until June gth. The dis- 
turbance had spread along the railway line; Lahore, Gujran- 
walla, Gujrat, and Lyallpur with their adjacent villages were 
involved in turn. The pattern was consistent: anti-Rowlatt 
agitation, the news of Gandhi's arrest and the shooting at 
Amritsar; then, a general strike, rioting, and finally, martial 
law. In the bitter days to follow, the martial law administra- 
tion often received harsher criticism than the firing at 
Amritsar. 

Some of the indictments against the martial law regime 
were far more serious than others. Dyer placed guards at each 
end of the street where Marcella Sherwood fell with orders 
that no Indians were to pass unless they went through “on all 
fours.” This “crawling order” was generally condemned by 
British and Indians alike. Dyer wrote, “I never imagined that 
any sane man would voluntarily go through under those con- 
ditions. . . .”” Police accompanying prisoners, however, found 
themselves forced to take this path and the prisoners were 
made to crawl between two pickets, a distance of 150 yards. 
Dyer mistakenly thought there were back doors to the houses 
along the way which would allow people egress without going 
through the street. Whatever his intention, he allowed the 
order to stand. Between April 19th and 24th some fifty people 
crawled through the lane in the muck. One man crawled 
through three times as a protest demonstration.*° 

Two men were flogged publicly at the police station be- 
cause they had instigated disobedience. On the street where 
Marcella Sherwood fell six persons were whipped; but because 
the street was closed these could not be considered public 
floggings. Three more were whipped privately at the Ram 
Bagh. In all twenty-five were flogged at Amritsar, all after due 
trial and all after the proclamation of martial law. A platform 


* Disdrders Inquiry, III, pp. 120-21. 
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was erected for public flogging, but it was never used. Before 
it could be employed Dyer received orders to dismantle it.** 

The testimony of the Amritsar civil surgeon is revealing. 
He correctly thought the disturbances developed when poli- 
ticians began to misrepresent the Rowlatt bills to the public. 
In his opinion, however, the high prices of food had nothing 
to do with the unrest. He even doubted that Turkish affairs 
influenced the city’s Moslems. But he had the answer. Com- 
munist influence was responsible for the whole outbreak. The 
red flag, he was certain, would soon be heaved up everywhere.”® 

Later in the year Dyer unwittingly crossed paths with the 
man who was to become India’s first prime minister: 


Toward the end of that year (1919) I travelled from Amrit- 
sar to Delhi by night train. . . . In the morning I discov- 
ered that all my fellow passengers were military officers. . . . 
One of them was holding forth in an aggressive and trium- 
phant tone . . . he was Dyer, the hero of the Jallianwalla 
Bagh. . . . He pointed out how he had the whole town at 
his mercy and he had felt like reducing the rebellious city 
to a heap of ashes. . .. I was greatly shocked . . . to 
observe his callous manner.*® 


Ill 

Neither in the official Hunter Report (cmd. 681) nor in 
Dyer’s official statement (cmd. 771) was there evidence of a 
general conspiracy to overthrow the British government in 
India, despite the fact that a number of staves—a mean 
weapon in the hands of an Indian —had been imported 
shortly before the outbreaks of April 10th. The satyagraha 
campaign was aimed specifically at the Rowlatt Act. Events 
described above indicate that the riots were not premeditated, 
but were unconsciously precipitated by overzealous local poli- 

™ Ibid., p. 205. 


* Ibid., p. 192. Testimony of Lt.-Col. Henry Smith. 
* Jawaharlal Nehru, Toward Freedom (New York, 1941), pp. 49-59. 
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ticians. Generally speaking, intellectuals stirred up a popula- 
tion already at odds with the authorities for various other 
reasons over the Rowlatt bills. The first firing provoked a kind 
of Bacchic fury, but probably a good deal of the actual damage 
was done by bands of toughs always waiting in the wings for 
any opportunity to plunder. 

It seems obvious that the anti-Rowlatt protest was carried 
beyond the limits of the immediate issue by power currents of 
nationalism. Gandhi's satyagraha movement whipped up the 
populace despite his dedication to non-violence (ahimsa). By 
chance he focused on Amritsar the boiling energy of Hindu 
extremist politics, moderate nationalism, and pan-Islamism. 

The problem remains to explain why Dyer thought as he 
did. His was no doubt an iron but misconceived sense of duty, 
yet his reaction was almost predictable. He was a veritable 
avatar of the Anglo-Indian society which created him. He had 
been educated at Bishop Cotton’s School where most of his 
companions were the sons of European subordinates or people 
of mixed blood, a background not likely to breed tolerance. 
He left his native Punjab only to be educated at Cork and 
Sandhurst. When he entered Amritsar that day he was a 
square-jawed, experienced campaigner of fifty-four, personi- 
fying the superior, arrogant attitude of his “caste.” Steeped in 
the Mutiny tradition (India must be held by force)?" and 
handicapped by a soldier’s inclination to find a solution in 
military action, he jumped to the conclusion that a rebellion 
was under way.”® 

Although Dyer displayed a lamentable lack of judgment, 


* Sir Auckland Colvin, once Lieutenant Governor of the United Provinces, 
provides us with a classic statement of this attitude: ‘“To govern this real India, 
authority and justice should be in full view; but in reserve must be ample 
force. These are the only methods which under their own rule the masses of 
that country have ever respected, not even at the desire of the British Govern- 
ment will they readily adopt any other.” Quoted by Sir Michael O'Dwyer, India 
As I Knew It (London, 1925), p. 451. 

*Jan Colvin, The Life of General Dyer (London, 1929), see frontispiece; 
Dictionary of National Biography, 1922-30; pp. 280-82. 
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Amritsar Revisited 


as far as his personal career was concerned, he was ground be- 
tween the millstones of high-level politics. Churchill and the 
cabinet felt forced to punish Dyer in order to put the Mon- 
tagu-Chelmsford reforms into operation with a minimum of 
Indian opposition.”® Tory opinion sympathized with Dyer, 
but Labor was in neither camp. The Labor Party condemned 
Dyer’s action on humanitarian grounds; yet it was more 
critical of the Punjab government, the Indian bureaucracy, 
and the cabinet. 

Spectacular and shocking as the Jallianwalla Bagh incident 
was, many found the real tragedy in the martial law regime 
which followed. A number of people were arrested and kept 
in custody longer than the situation warranted, flogging was 
used too often, and Dyer’s crawling order may have embit- 
tered the Indian people against the British Raj more than the 
shooting at the Bagh. One has the feeling after examining 
the evidence that many of the punishments were executed in 
the spirit of reprisal rather than order. In general, the martial 
law administration was frequently marred by an irresponsible 
abuse of power totally out of keeping with imperial policy 
and intended to humiliate the Indian people. 

It was Sir Michael O’Dwyer who gave the order to remove 
Kitchlew and Satyapal and perhaps more than any other officer 
the Lieutenant Governor was responsible for the introduction 
of martial law. O’Dwyer in both his brilliant efficiency and his 
arrogance was the epitome of the Indian Civil Service. Cur- 
iously, he was descended from a family of southern Irish who 


® Parl. Debates, fifth ser., CXXXI, cols. 1706-11; Dispatch From the Sect. 
of State for India to the Gov. Genl. in Council, No. 108, May 26, 1920, in cmd. 
705; C. E. Callwell, Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, Bart., His Life and 
Diaries, If (New York, 1927), pp. 237-39- 

© Report of the Twentieth Annual Conference of the Labour Party (1920), 
pp. 156-59. In 1924 Ramsay MacDonald was asked in Commons whether in 
consideration of O’Dwyer’s victorious suit against Sir Sankaran Nair, he pro- 
posed to review Dyer’s case. The P. M. replied that the findings of the jury 
contained no suggestion that Dyer had been dealt with unfairly. See Parl. 
Debates, fifth ser., CXX XI, cols. 2121-22. 
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had been enemies of the crown since the days of Henry VIII." 
Nonetheless, he was unable to understand how anybody could 
desire freedom from a government which had brought order, 
irrigation, and a low land assessment. 

One is reminded of Professor William L. Langer’s obser- 
vation, “Business interests may have an interest in the acquisi- 
tion of territory, or they may not. But military and official 
classes almost always have. War is, for the soldiers, a profes- 
sion, and it is no mere chance that war and imperialism are so 
commonly lumped together. For officials, expansion means 
new territories to govern and new jobs to be filled.” *? 

The home government at this time was committed to the 
gradual implementation of Indian political hopes; in fact, the 
Montagu-Chelmsford reforms were conceived in the convic- 
tion that the only way to make India ready for home rule was 
by granting large portions of political freedom immediately. 
Even so, the defensive attitude of the Indian bureaucracy dis- 
torted English policy in such a way as to exacerbate nationalist 
feeling and thwart Montagu’s efforts. 

Gandhi, of course, released forces at Amritsar which he 
could not control, but the repression afterward both widened 
and deepened the current of Indian nationalism. Gandhi's 
anti-Rowlatt campaign was not an insurrection in any sense 
of the word, yet the firing at Amritsar marks an acceleration 
of the struggle against the ruling country. It undermined 
liberal efforts in England and embittered the Indian masses 
who knew nothing of political theory. During the twenties 
Indian extremists in San Francisco were still using the Amrit- 
sar massacre as a choice item of anti-imperialist propaganda.* 

= O'Dwyer, op. cit., pp. 1; 263-317. For a skillful and sympathetic portrait 
of O’Dwyer see Philip Woodruff (pseud. of Philip Mason), The Men Who 
Ruled India, 11, The Guardians (N. Y., 1954), Pp- 235-40- 


® William L. Langer, “A Critique of Imperialism,” Foreign Affairs, XIV 


(Oct., 1935), Pp- 113-14. 
*M. Naidis, “Propaganda of the Gadar Party,” Pac. Hist Review, XX 


(Aug., 1951), pp. 251-60. 
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Amritsar Revisited 


Amritsar marked the advent of Gandhi as a national hero. 
Prior to this he had made himself felt as a champion of the 
Indians in Natal, but his protest against the Rowlatt bills 
made him an all-India figure, and the subsequent history of 
the nationalist struggle is punctuated with his campaign. 
Gandhi may best be understood as a politician who exploited 
the mystical aspects of his personality, and he was able to use 
his religious appeal to move the illiterate Indian masses 
and eventually sweep away the Dyers and O’Dwyers and the 
colonial society they represented. It was a society which did 
not represent English life so much as a unique world of 
domiciled Anglo-Indians. Still essentially nineteenth-century 
in outlook, and preserving an attitude of aloof authoritar- 
ianism, these proud crown servants fought tooth-and-nail to 
preserve their old way of life and resist Indian demands for 
self-government. The fusillades of Amritsar echoed down the 
years, reminding the Indians of the intransigence of their 
colonial rulers and fortifying their growing desire to govern 
themselves. 
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“Conscience and Judgment”: The Bolt of 
the Massachusetts Conscience Whigs 


DM 


FRANK Otro GATELL* 


R THE Whig Party 1848 was a year of triumph and 
tragedy. The fissures that were soon to cause the party's 
disintegration became unmistakably apparent in several 

northern states. The northern Whigs had supported Henry 
Clay in 1844; equivocation on the admission of ‘Texas into the 
Union seemed preferable to Polk’s unabashed expansionism. 
But the war with Mexico had once again posed the question of 
new slave states. Free soil sentiment, embodied in David Wil- 
mot’s proviso of August, 1846, was putting stresses on the es- 
tablished political structure that could not long be supported. 
Long before the election year of 1848 it was obvious that 
General Zachary Taylor — slaveholder, and hero in a struggle 
condemned by the Whigs — would be the Whig presidential 
candidate. Northern antislavery Whigs thus had ample time 
to chart their course of action. 

By 1846, Massachusetts Whigs had divided into two 
groups, each with its own factional label. The conservatives 
(“Cotton” Whigs) and the insurgents (“Conscience” Whigs)! 


* The author is a graduate student in history at Harvard University and a 
member of Alpha Mu Chapter. This essay, the winner of the George F. Ham- 
mond Graduate Paper Award for 1958, was originally written for Professor 
Frederick Merk’s Seminar in American History at Harvard University. 

+ During a debate in the state legislature on the passage of certain anti- 
slavery resolutions, the warring but still ill-defined factions acquired the names 
known to us. It was contended that the resolutions would only serve to an- 
tagonize the South needlessly, and E. Rockwood Hoar of Concord retorted 
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eyed each other suspiciously as events — the annexation of 
Texas, Mexican War, Wilmot Proviso, etc.—drew them 
further and further apart. In 1846, the Conscience faction 
started a daily, the Whig, under the editorship of Charles 
Francis Adams, and the polemics and newspaper battles began 
in earnest. State party conventions, especially that held at 
Springfield in the fall of 1847, were the fields of additional 
battles. Open rebellion, on the individual level, came in De- 
cember of that year when John G. Palfrey, newly elected 
member of the House of Representatives, refused to support 
the candidacy of conservative Robert C. Winthrop for 
Speaker.? As bitterness increased and the hope of party rec- 
onciliation faded, all that remained in doubt was the exact 
form of the Conscience rebellion. 

District conventions were assembling throughout the state 
to select delegates to the Whig national convention at Phila- 
delphia. On March 15, 1848, the convention of the Eighth 
District nominated Henry Wilson as a delegate; this was the 
same convention which nominated Horace Mann for the con- 


that “he thought it quite as desirable that the Legislature should represent the 
conscience as the cotton of the Commonwealth.” George F. Hoar, Autobiog- 
raphy of Seventy Years (2 vols.; New York, 1903), I, 134; Henry Wilson, History 
of the Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in America (g vols.; Boston, 1884), II, 
117-118. In addition to Rockwood Hoar, the Conscience Whigs included Charles 
Francis Adams, Charles Sumner, John G. Palfrey, Henry Wilson of Natick, 
Stephen C. Phillips of Salem, Charles Allen of Worcester, Francis W. Bird of 
Walpole, and Edward L. Keyes of Dedham. 

* Frank Otto Gatell, “Palfrey’s Vote, the Conscience Whigs, and the Election 
of Speaker Winthrop,” The New England Quarterly, XXXI (June, 1958), 218- 
231. The terms “Cotton” and “Conscience” are used in this essay because they 
were current at the time, and convenient now; this does not mean, however, a 
complete acceptance of their validity as political definitions. Obviously all 
conservative Whigs in the Bay State were not allied to the cotton manufac- 
turing interests —the Appletons and the Lawrences, et al., though the Con- 
science Whigs made just such an accusation. John Quincy Adams wrote, “There 
are two divisions in the party — one based on public principle, and the other 
based on manufacturing and commercial interests,” J. Q. Adams, Diary, Sept. 
23, 1846, Adams Papers (Microfilm, distributed by the Mass. Historical Society). 
John Quincy Adams died in February, 1848, four months before the actual bolt 
from the Whig party. 
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gressional seat left vacant by the death of John Quincy Adams.® 
At Charlestown, Concord’s E. Rockwood Hoar, however, 
sought vainly to represent the Fourth District as a Conscience 
delegate. The Cotton men presented their own candidate, and 
a compromise delegate was finally chosen. Equally unsuc- 
cessful was Hoar’s attempt to gain support for the resolutions 
submitted to the Whigs at Springfield by Palfrey in 1847. This 
rejection brought forth the amused statement of a Demo- 
cratic paper that apparently all “doughfaces” were not mem- 
bers of the Democratic party.‘ The double failure at 
Charlestown was balanced later by a double victory at Wor- 
cester in the Fifth District. Here Charles Allen was named a 
delegate, and carried with him to Philadelphia the resolve of 
the convention to vote for no man “who is not publicly known 
to be opposed to the extension of slavery over territory now 
free.” 5 

With the Whig national convention scheduled to open on 
June 7, Henry Wilson suggested that Adams call together 
selected friends for a consultation. Wilson had already stated 
that under no circumstances would he support Zachary Tay- 
lor. The second Conscience delegate, Charles Allen, also made 
it clear that he stood firm on the question of refusing sup- 
port to a slaveholder: “He [Allen] replied so decidedly that I 


* One of the sharpest tongues in the Cotton camp belonged to an editor 
of the Boston Whig, who had this to say about delegate Wilson: “Our friend 
Wilson says he shall bolt from the Convention if Taylor receives the nomina- 
tion. You had better see him . . . and advise him not to act silly in the matter. 
He speaks of a new & independent nomination, etc. This I have no objection 
to, but on the contrary should be glad to see it . . . as it would open a sort of 
sluice way through which, the Whig party could run off a good deal of cumber- 
some material, and thereby purify itself. I shall be sorry however to see Wilson 
floating through the gates, but there are others whom I could witness pass 
through with . . . gratification and delight.” J. N. Brewer to William Schouler, 
May 21, 1848, Schouler Papers, Mass. Historical Society. 

*E. Howe to Palfrey, Mar. 30, 1848, Palfrey Papers, Houghton Library, 
Harvard University; Moorefield Storey and Edward W. Emerson, Ebenezer 
Rockwood Hoar, A Memoir (Boston, 1911), p. 52; Worcester Palladium, Apr. 5, 
1848. 
® Boston Whig, Apr. 29, 1848. 
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was quite satisfied,”® wrote Adams. On May 27, there as- 
sembled at the Whig office Adams, Charles Sumner, Stephen 
C. Phillips, Henry Wilson, E. Rockwood Hoar, Edward L. 
Keyes, Francis W. Bird, and one uninvited guest, Edward 
Walcutt, a friend of Wilson’s. Two questions were put to the 
gathering: if General Taylor were the Whig nominee would 
all present act in opposition, and what would be the form of 
such opposition. There was a long discussion, after which the 
“sentiment in favor of organized opposition seemed unani- 
mous.” As to the second question, Phillips was given the task 
of putting his ideas on paper for the implementation of the 
opposition. He was to report to these same men at a meeting 
to be held five days later.? 

The seeming unanimity which Adams recorded was ap- 
parent only, for one of the men present was plagued by grave 
doubts as to the wisdom of the separate opposition. The man 
was Edward L. Keyes, the Dedham editor whose previous 
militancy made his hesitation all the more surprising. That 
same afternoon he unburdened himself to Sumner. His letter 
merits extended quotation, as an indication of the difficulties 
which even the most resolute men see in leaving a political 
party which has sheltered them for many years. 


In thinking over the subject which occupied our atten- 
tion today, I have become less sanguine in reference to the 
best course for us to pursue in the event of the nomination 
of General Taylor. . . 

On coming home I found a note from the Secretary of 
the Whig State Committee calling a meeting to be held at 
the Tremont House on the 15th of June, with the request 
that I would signify whether it be my purpose to attend. 
What am I to answer? When I shall have joined in a call for 


°C. F. Adams, Diary, May 18, 23, 1848, Adams Papers; Allen to Palfrey, 
May 22, 1848, Palfrey Papers. 

*C. F. Adams, Diary, May 27, 1848, Adams Papers. Wilson later wrote that 
the decision to call a state convention was a result of this May 27 meeting. 
Wilson, Slave Power, II, 125. 
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an independent Massachusetts Convention to oppose the 
regular nomination of the party, am I then to go and assist 
in calling another convention? If notamI .. . toabandon 
the field to those whom we shall say have abandoned the 
principles and measures of the party, that they may more 
easily drag Massachusetts after the Chariot of Taylor? . . . 
How do we know that a Whig Convention, called in obedi- 
ence to party usage will not repudiate Taylor. . . . The 
moment we sign the call for an independent Massachusetts 
Convention, we cease to take any part in those movements 
directed by the authorized agents of the Whig party. . . .8 


Sumner’s reaction to the letter is not known, but when Adams 
saw it he exploded angrily that Keyes had been ‘‘unsound” 
ever since his election to membership in the Governor's 
Council in January, and prophesied his ultimate desertion. 
At the June 1 meeting, Phillips was not quite ready with the 
draft of a convention call. It was then decided to postpone 
action until after the convention. Keyes spoke of the hazards 
of a separatist convention, pointing out that the dominant 
mood in Massachusetts was acquiescence in the expected 
nomination of Taylor. Wilson and several others present re- 
plied to this with some heat, whereupon Keyes remembered a 
previous engagement and left.® 

Who was the choice of the Massachusetts conservatives for 
the nomination? At the Whig state meeting at Springfield in 
1847, Webster was chosen and both factions agreed to main- 
tain a nominal support of him up to the national convention 
— indeed, the Conscience delegates, as we shall see, never 
deserted Webster at Philadelphia. Edward Everett, at that 
time president of Harvard College, wrote Webster off as a 
hope late in 1847; he was followed soon thereafter by Win- 
throp: “The hurrah for Taylor is likely to carry everything 

*Keyes to Sumner, May 27, 1848, Sumner Papers, Houghton Library, 


Harvard University. 
°C. F. Adams, Diary, May go, June 1, 1848, Adams Papers. 
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before it. You will agree with me, that we might do a great 
deal worse.’’?© Abbott Lawrence, known to covet the vice- 
presidency, wrote a letter to the Taylor forces, which coupled 
the names of Old Rough and Ready and Washington, not 
unflatteringly to the former. Everett, while declining an in- 
vitation to attend a Taylor meeting, made it plain that he 
would support any Whig nominated." 

The Whig papers outside Boston loyally hoisted the Web- 
ster banner, and kept it waving, until the national convention 
decided otherwise.’? In Boston, the Advertiser stood firm for 
Webster, but the Atlas, the most powerful Whig organ in the 
state, followed a different course. It was, of course, behind 
Mr. Webster who was undoubtedly the best man, but. . 
After all, one state could not presume to dictate to a national 
party. A good man, uncompromising and principled, was 
surely acceptable whatever his home state. And should the 
man prove compromising and unprincipled, the Atlas re- 
minded its readers that the poorest Whig candidate, was pref- 
erable to any man the Loco Focos might nominate. That the 
“poorest Whig” was none other than General Taylor soon 
became obvious. On May 17, the Atlas defended the sincerity 
of its Webster avowals, yet in the same breath declared that 
“if the doctrine of availability is brought to bear against [Web- 
ster]. . . . we will take General Taylor, and do with him the 
best we can.” By June 1 “realism” was triumphant, 


If Washington sentiment fairly reflects the sentiment of the 
party, Taylor will be the nominee. . . . Of Mr. Webster, 
every one with whom I have conversed speaks well, and all 
would like to see him President. But the strong pervading 


Everett to Lord Ashburton, Dec. 15, 1847, Letterbook, Everett Papers, 
Mass. Historical Society; Winthrop to Mrs. Gardner, Jan. 12, 1848, Winthrop 
Papers, Mass. Historical Society. 

4 Everett to E. J. Morris, Feb. 16, 1848, Letterbook, Everett Papers. 

* For examples see Salem Gazette, Jan. 29, May g, 1848; Greenfield Gazette 
and Courier, Feb. 18, 1848. 
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sentiment is: with whom would we be the most likely to 
succeed? 18 


This attitude of the Atlas brought forth much criticism and 
comment from varied sources. Honest Webster men were in- 
censed at this apparent duplicity, as were those to whom 
Taylor was anathema. Democrats feasted on this Whig faith- 
lessness.1* Adams noted that “the friends of Mr. Webster con- 
tinue very fierce in their disposition to resist,” but that 
nothing could prevent the sacrifice of their idol to the doctrine 
of availability. 

A week and a half before the Whig convention at Phila- 
delphia, the Democrats gathered in Baltimore for their na- 
tional convention. The nomination gave relatively little 
trouble — Lewis Cass of Michigan and William Butler of 
Kentucky were put at the head of the Democratic ticket. The 
convention’s main difficulties came from the problem of 
which New York delegation to seat — the Barnburners or the 
Hunkers — for here, as in Masaschusetts, slavery had become 
a decisive force in a major political party.'® 

The historian of the Barnburner movement has traced this 
schism back to less exalted antecedents than moral antipathy 
to the extension of slavery; for example, differences over 
financing canal construction, and Van Buren’s falling-out with 
Polk over New York patronage, were important contributory 
factors in the Barnburner-Hunker rift. But it can justifiably be 
said that whatever Democratic antislavery sentiment existed 
in the New York Democracy could be found among the Barn- 
burners. When the Hunkers refused to approve the Wilmot 


* Boston Atlas, Jan. 31, May 17, June 1, 1848. 

“Boston Courier, May 27, June 1, 1848; Lowell Journal, June 2, 1848; 
Worcester Palladium, Apr. 19, 1848; Edward L. Pierce, Memoir and Letters of 
Charles Sumner (4 vols.; Boston, 1893), III, 163-164. 

* Adams to Palfrey, May 30, 1848, Letterbook, Adams Papers. 

%* The New York schism has been ably if somewhat stiffly traced by H. D. A. 
Donovan, The Barnburners . . . (New York, 1925). 
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Proviso at a Syracuse convention in 1847, the Barnburners 
organized separately and named antislavery delegates to the 
national convention. 

These events were closely watched by Adams in Massa- 
chusetts. “The only question remaining in doubt in my mind, 
grows out of the course of the radical democrats of New York. 
It is plain that they will be left very much as we shall be. ... 
If... they will prepare themselves to call a general convention 
there may be yet something done.'? Conscience Whig hopes 
rose and fell with every conflicting report from the New York 
insurgents, but whatever the tenor of the latest report the 
Barnburners were never dismissed out of hand—they possessed 
too much potential importance for that.’* Since compromise 
was the spirit of the hour—for regular politicians at least—the 
Democratic Baltimore Convention tried to please both New 
York groups, agreeing to seat all the disputing delegates if 
they would split the votes. The Barnburner reply was to walk 
out of the convention hall. 

The Whig convention, which opened in Philadelphia on 
June 7, has not gone down in history as one of our great 
political gatherings. An irate, but not total irreconcilable, 
Horace Greeley, was to dub it ‘““The Slaughterhouse of Whig 
Principles.” Indeed, for some time there had been talk of 
holding no convention at all, and merely placing Taylor on 
the Whig ticket. Since no platform was adopted, there was 
really nothing of interest other than the nominations. It took 
three ballots to choose Taylor over his rivals, Clay, Scott, and 
Webster. Massachusetts support of Webster grew progressively 
weaker on each ballot, but when the contest had been decided, 
and unanimity had been called for by the chairman, the 
Massachusetts Conscience men, Allen and Wilson, would have 
none of it. 


On the last day of the convention, June 9, Abbott Law- 


** Adams to Joshua R. Giddings, Jan. 24, 1848, Letterbook, Adams Papers. 
* Adams to Palfrey, Feb. 20, 1848, ibid.; Boston Whig, Feb. 23, 1848. 
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rence’s name was placed in nomination for the vice- 
presidency.!® This was too much for Charles Allen. He ob- 
tained the floor with difficulty and amid hoots and cat-calls 
he shouted, “I declare to the Convention my conviction that 
the Whig party is here and this day dissolved. . . . The free state 
of Massachusetts will despise the miserable boon of the Vice- 
Presidency. Let me here say that it will not do—that she will 
scorn the bribe.” Henry Wilson was not silent either. Follow- 
ing Allen’s remarks he told the convention that he was return- 
ing to Massachusetts to do all in his power to defeat the election 
of the Whig nominee.” Lawrence failed to get the nomina- 
tion, of course, and it went to Millard Fillmore of New York. 
It has often been claimed that the denunciations by Allen and 
Wilson doomed the chances of Lawrence by calling attention 
to the fact that “Cotton” would be at both ends of the ticket— 
Taylor grew it on his Louisiana plantation, and Lawrence 
spun and wove it in his mills. Whatever the merits of this 
assertion,” the Cotton Whigs of Massachusetts never doubted 
its truth. The detested Conscience men had robbed the state 
of a deserved prize.” 

News of the Taylor nomination reached Boston by tele- 
graph on June 8. Adams was relieved to hear of it, for now 
the period of indecision and doubt was behind him. He knew 

* Lawrence's desire for the vice-presidency was well known, and the Con- 
science Whigs directed much criticism at him especially after the publication 
of his ““Taylor-Washington” letter. Lawrence returned the sentiments: “The 
Conscience Whigs, alias the Abolition Party appear to have lost some of their 
strength —the odour of their insidious attacks has vanished —and I cannot 
but hope we may now drive them from the Whig party — We gain nothing 
by allowing any portion of those people to attend our primary and other public 
political meetings.” Lawrence to Winthrop, Feb. 4, 1848, Winthrop Papers. 

* Alonzo Hill, Memoir of Charles Allen (Cambridge, 1876), pp. 56-57; 
Boston Whig, June 12, 1848; Worcester Palladium, June 14, 1848. 

™ The day before the Allen-Wilson outburst, Sumner had already heard 
reports of the scuttling of Lawrence’s candidacy. Sumner to Palfrey, June 8, 
1848, Palfrey Papers. 

® Despite the fact that Allen and Wilson made no secret of the course they 


planned to follow, Nathan Appleton later termed their act “peculiar and un- 
expected.” Nathan Appleton, Memoir of Abbott Lawrence (Boston, 1856), p. 10. 
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the difficulties of organizing a new political party, but then 
initial hardships would be lessened as the movement grew 
and gained strength.** The Conscience men were ready for the 
news from Philadelphia: E. Rockwood Hoar had written a 
convention call which was already in the press. The call, pub- 
lished on June 10, read as follows: 


TO THE PEOPLE OF MASSACHUSETTS— 

The Whig National Convention have nominated Gen- 
eral Taylor. . 

In so doing they have exceeded their just authority, and 
have proposed a candidate whom no Northern Whig is 
bound to support. 

HE IS NOT A WHIG when tried by the standard of our 
party organization. . . 

To make room for him, the trusted and faithful Cham- 
pions of our cause have all been set aside. . . . 

The undersigned, Whigs of Massachusetts, call upon 
their fellow citizens throughout the Commonwealth, who 
are opposed to the nomination of Cass and Taylor, to meet 
in Convention at Worcester, on Wednesday, the 28th day of 
June current, to take such steps as the occasion shal! de- 
mand, in support of the PRINCIPLES to which they are 
pledged, and to co-operate with the other Free States in a 
Convention for this purpose.?4 


Worcester was selected as the convention site because of its 
reputation as a center of antislavery sentiment, and because 
of its central location and accessibility to Boston by railroad. 
(Palfrey’s unaccountable suggestion of Plymouth was received 
too late for consideration. It stood little chance, however, for 
as Adams wrote, “our reliance must be upon the central and 
not the outside counties.”** It will be remembered that 
Edward L. Keyes demurred at the prospect of bolting the 
party, and Adams had disgustedly classified him as a potential 
* C.F. Adams, Diary, June 8, 1848, Adams Papers. 


“Boston Whig, June 10, 1848; G. F. Hoar, Autobiography, I, 146-148. 
* Adams to Palfrey, June 10, 1848, Letterbook, Adams Papers. 
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deserter. But it soon became apparent that resolution had 
won the battle over indecision, for after the issuance of the 
Worcester call, Keyes never wavered.”¢ 

The Atlas had no trouble in adjusting itself to the Whig 
nominee. It did mention the fact that Taylor was not the 
paper’s preferred candidate, but promised complete support. 
Winthrop thought Taylor would make an “honest and patri- 
otic President, and I shall have no hesitation in supporting 
him notwithstanding the opposition which seems to be getting 
up among some of my Constituents.”?? Outside the capital, 
the tone of the Whig papers which fell in line with Taylor 
was more apologetic. The Salem Gazette and the Salem 
Register may be taken as representative. Their support of 
Webster had been genuine, and they resorted more to denun- 
ciation of Cass than praise of Taylor. Cass, in addition to being 
a dangerous Loco Foco, was an Anglophobe. That his election 
would lead to war with Britain was a recurrent theme in the 
Whig press.”® 

Before leaving Philadelphia fifteen antislavery Whigs had 
met in the same building in which the convention had been 
held. Representing Massachusetts were Allen, Wilson, and 
Daniel W. Alvord of Greenfield, an alternate delegate. The 
meeting was called for the purpose of laying the groundwork 
for a convention of all elements opposed to the extension of 
slavery. The site and date of such a convention were sug- 
gested: Buffalo, during the first week in August.”® 

Both Allen and Wilson were lionized by their friends upon 
their return from Philadelphia. A large assembly of Conscience 
men filled Adams’s office on June 12, to hear Wilson report on 
how he had “Fought the Good Fight.” For his part, Allen was 


* Keyes to Horace Mann, June 12, 1848, Mann Papers, Mass. Historical 
Society. 
* Boston Atlas, June 12, 1848; Winthrop to Mrs. Gardner, June 13, 1848, 
Winthrop Papers. 

* Salem Gazette, June g, 1848; Salem Register, June 12, 1848. 

*® Wilson, Slave Power, II, 142-143. 
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pleased by his reception in Worcester; the sympathies of the 
county far exceeded his ‘most extravagant hopes.’’*® Whig 
papers, however, vented their spleen on the two renegades, and 
ridiculed Allen’s remark about the dissolution of the Whig 
party.** 

“REBELLION. . . . The policy of this movement, in our 
humble opinion, is decidedly bad.” Thus spoke the Lowell 
Journal when it heard that a convention was to meet at Wor- 
cester. Well let them go about their crazy business, the 
“staunch old-fashioned” Whigs would not be tricked into such 
nonsense.®* They would crowd into Faneuil Hall instead, on 
the night of June 16, for a great Taylor ratification meeting. 
This assembly which heard speeches from Abbott Lawrence 
and Rufus Choate was so well attended and enthusiastic that 
even the Conscience men were impressed.** The day before the 
Worcester convention was to meet, its leaders were blasted 
thus: 


WHO ARE THEY? The grand sachems, who are to counsel 
the factious assemblage at Worcester, tomorrow, are an- 
nounced to be, Allen, Wilson, Giddings,34 Sumner, Phillips, 
Keyes, Hoar, and Adams — the very men who have been 
striving, with their might, to dissever the Whig party; and 
this by no open, square, manly fight, but by the pretense of 
holding to Whig doctrines, and wishing success to the Whig 
party, as a more easy mode of breaking that party into frag- 


ments. . . . Happily, they have now assumed their proper 
attitude of real hostility. . . . and it is the happiest result 
of Taylor’s nomination. . . 


”C. F. Adams, Diary, June 12, 1848, Adams Papers; Allen to Sumner, June 
17, 1848, Sumner Papers. A friend of Horace Mann’s was not infected with the 
Wilson enthusiasm: see Chester Adams to Mann, June 14, 1848, Mann Papers. 

™ Boston Atlas, June 13, 1848; Salem Gazette, June 23, 1848. As usual, most 
of the spleen came from the Atlas. 

* Lowell Journal, June 16, 1848. 

™* Boston Atlas, June 17, 1848; Boston Whig, June 17, 1848. 

™“ Joshua R. Giddings, Congressman from Ohio, a true tower of strength 
in the antislavery ranks. 

* Lowell Journal, June 27, 1848. 
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In the eighteen days between the issuance of the call (June 
10) and the convention itself (June 28), the Whig begged for 
attendance at Worcester of all men who were in sympathy with 
the sentiments of the call, regardless of previous party affilia- 
tion.** Worcester could not wait for the main convention; on 
June 2ist a special meeting congratulated her son Charles 
Allen, and resolved, ““That Massachusetts wears no chains and 
spurns all bribes, that Massachusetts goes now and will ever 
go for free soil and free men, for free lips and a free press, for 
a free land and a free world.” ** Invitations went out to men 
in Washington considered friendly to the cause. Much to Sum- 
ner’s delight Giddings accepted. Palfrey, and Root of Ohio 
expressed their approval of the convention’s object, but de- 
clined on the grounds that their presence was required in 
Washington. Both men responded with letters of support 
which were to be read to the assembly.** Horace Greeley de- 
clined to attend, 


I cannot come to Worcester. But in truth I should not come 
if it were otherwise, because I fear the movement is not in a 
shape to meet my concurrence. . . . I think I can do better 
for the cause of Free Soil by keeping in the Whig party than 
by kicking out if it (though I shall kick in it a little perhaps). 
. . - Ido not judge that this course is the best one for you, 
or for others. Act as your conscience and judgment shall 
dictate.3® 


As the day approached for the “great meeting of principle,” 
and the Whig headed its column with “Ho! For Worcester!”, 
Conscience meetings were held throughout the state. Anyone 


* For example, see Boston Whig, June 20, 1848. 

**D. Hamilton Hurd, History of Worcester County (2 vols.; Philadelphia, 
1889), II, 1448. The alliterative slogan was borrowed with some changes from 
the New York Barnburners, who at Herkimer in October, 1847, called for 
“Free Trade, Free Labor, Free Soil, Free Speech and Free Men.” 

Sumner to Palfrey, June 21, 1848, Palfrey Papers; J. Root to Sumner, 
June 22, 1848, Sumner Papers. 

* Greeley to Sumner, June 2+, 1848, Sumner Papers. 
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thought to be interested was reminded that half-fare rates 
would be in effect on the railroad. 

A few days before the Worcester convention, two other 
indignation meetings had taken place, one in Ohio and the 
other in New York. The Ohio antislavery men met at Colum- 
bus on June 20 and 21, under the leadership of Salmon P. 
Chase. Giddings was not there; apparently he thought Massa- 
chusetts needed more bolstering than his own state. The Con- 
vention passed strong resolutions condemning “slave power 
aggressions” and slavery extension. A presidential candidate 
was not named however.*® In New York, the Barnburners 
scheduled a meeting for June 22 at Utica following their de- 
parture from the Baltimore Democratic convention. Adams 
was impressed by the determination of these erstwhile “Loco 
Focos.” ‘“Thus far they have so exceeded my expectation in 
the manliness of their style of action, that I am willing to hope 
the best for the future.”*! At Utica Benjamin F. Butler* 
read a long letter from Martin Van Buren to the assembly. It 
was hardly a ringing, unequivocal statement of principles, but 
did manifest enough support for the convention, so that when 
Butler stated that Van Buren would accept a draft nomination, 
he was duly nominated for the presidency. Would the Massa- 
chusetts men support Martin Van Buren? At first thought it 
seemed highly unlikely; earlier that month Adams had written 
a New Yorker apropos of the Barnburners, “We do not seek 
to make them Whigs. They ought not to insist upon making 
us democrats, so far as obnoxious nominations are con- 
cerned.”48 Adams could only have meant Van Buren. Anti- 

“Chase to Sumner, June 20, 1848, Salmon P. Chase, Diary and Corres- 
pondence (AHA, Report, 1902), Il, 137-138; Addresses and Proceedings . . . 
State Independent Free Territory Convention ...at Columbus .. . (Cin- 
cinnati, 1848), pp. 3-7. 

“ Adams to Palfrey, May 30, 1848, Letterbook, Adams Papers. 

“ Not to be confused with Benjamin F. (“Beast”) Butler, Civil War General 


and later Governor of Massachusetts. 
“ Adams to H. B. Stanton, June 8, 1848, Letterbook, Adams Papers. 
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slavery leadership in 1848 was centered in three states, Ohio, 
New York, and Massachusetts. Two states had now spoken; 
it remained for Massachusetts to declare herself, and all eyes 
were upon her as thousands of her sons converged on 
Worcester. 

New York affairs were very much in the minds of all, and 
the nomination of ex-President Van Buren by the Utica con- 
vention was a favorite topic of discussion in Massachusetts. 
Adams, who arrived in Worcester on June 27, was immediately 
sought out by Nathaniel H. Morton, son of Marcus Morton, a 
former Democratic governor and Boston port collector. Young 
Morton, a delegate to the Baltimore Democratic Convention, 
had stopped at Utica before returning home to Massachusetts; 
there he became infected with the Barnburning fever. He 
pleaded with Adams for convention support, and even nomi- 
nation of Van Buren the next day, and was told that Van 
Buren would be commended for his “manly stand,” but any- 
thing beyond that could not be promised. In addition to a 
Utica observer, the Worcester meeting was to boast of the 
presence of an actual New York Barnburner, John Bigelow. 
He was recommended to Sumner by David Dudley Field in 
very strong terms. Bigelow, wrote Field, was “deeply impressed 
with the necessity of the co-operation of all good men against 
the common enemy.’’** 

The Worcester convention was the high-point of the Massa- 
chusetts Conscience Whig movement. The word Whig is used 
advisedly, for although the call asked for non-partisan support, 
the arrangements, handling, and speech-making were prima- 
rily the work of the disaffected Whigs.*° There are varying esti- 
mates of the number of persons at Worcester, but five thousand 

“C. F. Adams, Diary, June 27, 1848, ibid.; David Dudley Field to Sumner, 
June 27, 1848, Sumner Papers. 

“ Amasa Walker was the only well known Democrat who spoke at Wor- 
cester. The Democratic Boston Post of June 29, 1848, did not fail to allude 


to the difficulty the Worcester committeemen had in finding any Democrats 
for their organization. 
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seems to be a fairly accurate guess.** Early in the morning a 
crowd gathered at the delegates’ hotel and Henry Wilson and 
Amasa Walker spoke. At ten o’clock proceedings began in 
the town hall. Samuel Hoar, father of E. Rockwood Hoar, and 
a victim of mob attack in South Carolina four years earlier,** 
was elected Chairman. Since it was apparent that the hall 
would not hold the assembled crowd they adjourned to the 
Common, where the sun was blazing hot, but “‘the thing went 
on firmly and earnestly.” In the afternoon the Common was 
abandoned for a shadier place called the Grove. (In the weeks 
that followed, the Cotton Whig press never let its readers 
forget that the Grove adjoined the Worcester Lunatic Asy- 
lum.) Stephen C. Phillips then read the address and resolutions 
which he and Rockwood Hoar had written. Giddings’ speech 
was the high-light of the oratory, for it was no secret that many 
people were brought there by the prospect of hearing the 
Ohioan. Other speeches were made by Campbell, also of Ohio, 
Lovejoy (brother of the martyred abolitionist editor), Adams, 
Sumner, Keyes, and Rockwood Hoar. The details of the 
speeches (with one exception) need not detain us, since they 
represented views which have already been presented through 
the correspondence of the men involved. The exception is 
Sumner’s speech, which according to Adams “abounded more 
than usual in errors of judgment.” The height of Sumner’s 
intemperateness was reached in the following well-known 
remarks: 


I will not dwell upon the manner in which General 
Taylor was forced upon the late Whig party. . . . I speak 


“The Atlas, of course, ridiculed everything about the meeting. Its cor- 
respondent, “Perley,” wrote two highly amusing and grossly inaccurate reports, 
Boston Atlas, June 29, 30, 1848; The Salem Gazette of June go, 1848, gives a 
fairer impression; the Chronotype estimated that the crowd measured “50 
persons deep by 100 in length.” Boston Chronotype, June go, 1848. 

“In 1844 Hoar went to Charleston to obtain the release of several free 
Negro seamen who had been arrested when they left their ship. He was greeted 
by a mob outside his hotel and was forced to flee the city. 
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only what is now too notorious, when I say that it was the 
secret influence which went forth from among ourselves that 
contributed powerfully to this consummation. Yes! it was 
brought about by an unhallowed union — conspiracy let it 
be called — between two remote sections: between the polli- 
ticians of the Southwest and the politicians of the North- 
east, — between the cotton-planters and fleshmongers of 
Louisiana and Mississippi and the cotton spinners and 
traffickers of New England, — between the lords of the lash 
and the lords of the loom.** 





These remarks were to infuriate the Cotton Whigs, and in- 
volve Sumner in a long and acrimonious correspondence with 
Nathan Appleton. When the meeting adjourned at ten o'clock 
that evening, the participants scattered, possessed of a new 
element to add to their feeling of righteousness. For the first 
time, they came to realize that the path of principle would not 
be travelled alone. Worcester was a political revival meeting 
and, as such a rousing success; even critical realists like Adams 
saw the vision, if not the reality, of ultimate victory.*® 

The success of Giddings as a speaker at Worcester was very 
great; the Conscience Whigs had no intention of allowing such 
an asset to go unused. The next day he spoke at Lowell with 
E. Rockwood Hoar,” and following that, at Lynn on the after- 
noon of June go. That night, Giddings was the chief speaker 
at a frenzied meeting held in the Tremont Temple, Boston. 
This was the answer to the Faneuil Hall meeting which had 
ratified the nominations of Taylor and Fillmore. From the 
Conscience point of view, the affair, and Giddings, left nothing 
to be desired.®! If Massachusetts was impressed by the visitor 

“ Charles Sumner, Works (15, vols.; Boston, 1875), II, 81. 

“Storey and Emerson, E. R. Hoar, p. 56; Wilson, Slave Power, II, 146; 
C. F. Adams, Diary, June 28, 1848, on Sumner: “Sumner has certain powers of 
mind, of the greatest use to a movement like ours, but the more I see of him, 
the more I am convinced that he is not qualified to be a leader;” on the con- 
vention: “A meeting which if I do not greatly mistake, will be in the highest 
degree memorable in the history of Massachusetts,” Adams Papers. 


© Lowell Gazette, July 1, 1848. 
"C.F. Adams, Diary, July 1, 1848, Adams Papers. 
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from Ohio, so too was Giddings by the reception given him. 
Before a speech at Springfield, he wrote his wife, ‘““Well, I have 
seen these Yankees as they are. . . . I have stood before the 
assembled thousands while their deafening plaudits seemed to 
rend the very heavens as they shouted in praise of Giddings.” ®? 
Among the younger men who joined in the work of the 
Conscience Whig movement, there are three who deserve our 
attention. There was John A. Andrew, future war governor of 
Massachusetts, taking time out from his Boston law practice 
to help in all those “‘inglorious labors” which seem to devolve 
upon the lower echelons. George F. Hoar, who was to become 
a United States senator, recalled that his first political labor 
was mailing a batch of convention calls which his brother had 
composed.®* More important at this time was the role of thirty- 
three year old Richard Henry Dana, author of Two Years 
Before the Mast. Dana was incensed at the Taylor nomination, 
but a combination of his very busy law practice, and his 
father’s counsels of caution kept him from declaring himself 
at once; by July 7 he could wait no longer. His first effort was 
as chairman of one of the many anti-Cass and Taylor meetings 
held in Boston. Dana was later chosen a delegate to the 
Buffalo convention under interesting circumstances. Sumner 
wanted to go, but the local Conscience Whigs told him he “was 
not considered as representing the Whigs,” and was as much 
a Democrat or Liberty party man as a Whig. Dana was named 
instead; Sumner could do nothing but accede graciously. 
The only mention made thus far of the Massachusetts 
™ Giddings to Mrs. Giddings, July 2, 1848, quoted in George W. Julian, 
The Life of Joshua R. Giddings (Chicago, 1892), p. 246. 
™® Henry Greenleaf Pearson, The Life of John A. Andrew (2 vols., Boston, 
1904), I, 47; G. F. Hoar, Autobiography, I, 148. 
“R. H. Dana to R. H. Dana, June 8, 1848; R. H. Dana to E. T. Dana, June 
12, 1848; R. H. Dana to Marsh, July 5, 1848, Dana Papers, Mass. Historical 
Society; R. H. Dana, Richard Henry Dana Jr., Speeches . . . (Boston, 1910), 
Pp- 145-148. 


*R. H. Dana, Journal, July 18, 1848; R. H. Dana to Mrs. Dana, July 21, 
1848, Dana Papers. 
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Democracy was a newspaper’s smug claim that no Democrats 
could be found at Worcester. The statement is incorrect, and 
the impression it gives of Democratic solidarity is wholly false. 
This is not the place to go into the origins and development of 
the Massachusetts Democracy;°* suffice it to say that the two 
founders of the party, David Henshaw and Marcus Morton, 
found themselves at odds in 1848. George Bancroft, then min- 
ister to Great Britain, was formerly associated with Morton, 
but had lately gone over to the Henshaw-B. F. Hallet-Robert 
Rantoul group, and greatly strengthened the latter’s position, 
patronage wise. Morton, as Collector for the port of Boston, 
had the state’s patronage plum, but he felt that his position 
was precarious. The Collector had some custom house jobs at 
his disposal. Yet, in the distribution of state-wide patronage, 
a “set of spoilsmen, who seek and labor to keep the party 
small, seem to monopolize the confidence and favor of the 
administration.” Such was the state of affairs that Morton was 
uttering the politician’s gravest heresy: the only remedy 
seemed to be a victory by the opposition party.* 

Morton, long associated with Van Buren, had by May come 
to believe that Van Buren and the Barnburners were the only 
hope. He went to New York that month for an interview with 
Barnburner leaders, C. C. Cambreling, Azariah Flagg, and 
John Van Buren, to inquire about their purposes and pros- 
pects.°* The New Yorkers accepted this recruit into the ranks 
gladly; on the eve of the Utica convention they offered him 
the vice-presidential nomination. Morton’s reply was a polite 
“no,” for he was not yet ready to break completely with the 
administration: ‘““The emoluments of office . . . 1 would forego; 
but I have depending on me, many worthy men . . . (the only 


See Arthur B. Darling, Political Changes in Massachusetts, 1824-1848 
. . » (New Haven, 1925). 

* Morton to J. M. Niles, Feb. 28, Mar. 29, 1848, Letterbook, Morton Papers, 
Mass. Historical Society. 

Morton to J. Van Buren, and Morton to T. Sedgwick, May 12, 1848, 
Morton Papers. 
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remnant of the Van Buren party spared from proscription), 
who would... be at once sacrificed, should I leave my office.” 
This was the hard-headed attitude of a practicing politician, 
anxious not to lose his following. Toward the end of June, 
however, there came a sudden break in the tone of Morton’s 
letters. He had written Van Buren on the 24th, congratulating 
him on the Utica nomination but regretting he could do 
nothing for him; yet, two days later he wrote Butler, “all the 
labor, influence and responsibility which I possess . . . I pledge 
to [your] support. I count not the cost.” 

Morton’s stand was soon well known, especially after the 
Bristol County Democrat, published in Morton’s home town, 
Taunton, dropped Cass and Butler from the masthead, and 
urged “honest men of all parties” to rally around Martin Van 
Buren. Henshaw’s Boston Post thereupon launched a vicious 
campaign against the Collector and his sons.* The Post ridi- 
culed the size and strength of the revolt, but the frequency 
and temper of its attacks belie the official attitude of indiffer- 
ence.®* Adams was delighted by this turn of events. 


The nomination of Mr. Van Buren has had one effect 
which I could scarcely have foreseen. It has roused the sym- 
pathies of the democrats throughout New England. Three 
of the country newspapers in this state have already taken 
him up. . . . Judge Morton and his friends are in decided 
and scarcely concealed sympathy, and many of the leaders 
are upon the balance, weighing probabilities before they 
decide. Under these circumstances the question of success 


® Morton to A. C. Flagg, and Morton to D. D. Field, June 17, 1848, Morton 
Papers. 

® Morton to M. Van Buren, June 24, 1848; Morton to B. F. Butler, June 26, 
1848, Morton Papers. 

* “The rejection of Mr. Van Buren by the national convention in 1844 was 
a sore grievance to Marcus Morton, for his visits to Lindenwals . . . impressed 
him with high expectations of official advancement in the event of Mr. Van 
Buren’s restoration to power. His groans were loud and deep at the defeat of 
Matty, and he has acted as though his bowels have not been free from pain 
since.” Boston Post, July 1, 1848. 

* Ibid., July 8, 1848. 
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comes much more nearly to us than at one time we could 
have expected.® 


Ever since Horance Mann had taken his seat in the House 
of Representatives in mid-April, he had been a source of 
anxiety and disappointment to the Conscience Whigs. Sumner 
was Mann’s most insistent prompter, calling for an immediate 
and forthright speech on the slavery issue. To these urgings 
Mann replied that a premature effort would only serve to de- 
stroy the effectiveness of any future speeches on his part. But 
timing was not the only problem bothering Mann. He knew 
the Taylor nomination would “play great mischief’ with 
Massachusetts Whig politics, and he was not sure the immedi- 
ate results would make bolting worthwhile. He was in sym- 
pathy with the Whig position on the disastrous consequences 
of a Cass administration.® The Worcester convention had to 
do without him (he even declined to send a letter of support), 
despite Sumner’s pleas and Wilson’s curt letter of invitation. 
Samuel Gridley Howe, Mann’s old friend, joined in gently 
but firmly berating him for allowing his caution to impede 
the working of his conscience.®* Mann was still Secretary of 
the Massachusetts Board of Education, and the barrage of 
letters forced him to come to the point: 


Can you or Howe suppose for one moment that I can enter 
into this ring, without resigning my office as Secretary. I 
cannot say five words in defense of the course I should take 
without . . . compelling myself to bear about, this autumn, 


* Adams to Palfrey, July 9, 1848, Letterbook, Adams Papers; Morton sup- 
ported Van Buren that fall, but as an independent. He would not aid a ticket 
with Adams, whom he called “the greatest iceberg in the Western Hemisphere,” 
as a candidate. 

“Sumner to Mann, May 4, 24, June 21, 25, 1848; Mann to Sumner, May 7, 
June 24, 1848, Mann Papers. In the June 24 letter, Mann complained, “I think 
you are the hardest task-master since Pharaoh.” 

® Mann to Mrs. Mann, June 10, 14, 1848, Mann Papers. 

® Wilson to Mann, June 22, 1848, Mann Papers; Howe to Mann, June 23, 
1848, Robert L. Straker, ed., “Samuel G. Howe to Horace Mann,” New England 
Quarterly, XVI (Sept., 1943), 480-481. 
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wherever I may go, on educational errands, a political 
badge; without having everything I do and say, construed in 
reference to my supposed position on the Presidential con- 
troversy. This I cannot do. . . . Yet all this you do not see, 
or you and Howe would not write as you do. . . . Settle me 
this question. Shall I violate all the rules of neutrality I have 
laid down to myself about political parties? ® 


This letter was the cause of anxious deliberations among 
Howe, Phillips, Rockwood Hoar, and Sumner. All were dis- 
turbed by the subordination of the political question to 
Mann’s role as an educator. Sumner’s reply went straight to 
the point: if Mann could not act as a Representative he ought 
to resign his seat. The harried legislator sought the counsel of 
Palfrey, who, after several conversations, put his views of the 
matter on paper. Firstly, Palfrey stated that no Representative 
was under obligation to join in the presidential campaign. 
Secondly, as Secretary, it was not proper for Mann to engage 
in political controversy. Palfrey recommended, however, that 
Mann resign, not his seat in the House, but his post of Board 
Secretary.** Mann subsequently declined to attend the Buffalo 
convention, and he maintained his silence throughout the 
campaign that autumn. 

Mann’s latest biographer has written of this period, “Mann 
wisely minded his own business and kept his own counsel.” ® 
This is hardly an adequate solution of a very difficult problem, 
and the question immediately arises, what was his business? 
However favorably one views Mann’s action (and it is easy to 
mute one’s criticism of such a man), the conclusion that Mann 
misconstrued his functions as a Representative cannot be 
avoided. Disregarding the question of taking up the fallen 
mantle of John Quincy Adams (something many of his constit- 


* Mann to Sumner, June 28, 1848, Mann Papers. 

Sumner to Mann, July 2, 1848; Palfrey to Mann, July 8, 1848, Mann 
Papers. 

“Louise Hall Tharp, Until Victory, Horace Mann and Mary Peabody 
(Boston, 1953), p. 237. 
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uents never let him forget),”° Mann had obligations essentially 
political. His conception of his post as a kind of Federal Edu- 
cational Commissioner was not valid; possession of a seat in 
the House of Representatives and political neutrality cannot 
be combined without contradictions and difficulties. 

The Daniel Webster of the period following the Taylor 
nomination has often been compared to Achilles sulking in 
his tent. Reports were rife that the Webster men were only 
awaiting a signal from their leader to declare their opposition 
to the Whig ticket.”! The signal was never given. After hearing 
the news from Philadelphia, Webster instructed his son 
Fletcher to say nothing at all, while he considered what course 
was to be taken. It did not take long for him to decide to 
acquiesce in the party’s nomination. What of accepting a Con- 
science Whig nomination? “If the Conscience men, at Wor- 
cester, were to ask to put me on the Ticket, what would it all 
come to?—I could not consent to that, with so little show of 
strength as they put forth.”’ To help Webster restrain any 
centrifugal impulses, Everett gave his opinion that Taylor 
would very likely call Webster to the state department.”* The 
sulking went on at Marshfield, but acquiescence had already 
been decided upon, and acquiescence it finally was. 

July, 1848 was a very busy month for the Conscience men, 
both in activity and speculation. The political turmoil in Bos- 
ton has been aptly described. 


It is rather amusing for one like myself who has been a 
‘looker on’ for the last ten years to see the changes that have 
occurred — Whigs talking of Mr. Van Buren as the only 


™ One exception was Howe who wrote, “Talk about the mantle of J. Q. A. 
on you; it would not cover your knees.” Howe to Mann, July 4, 1848, New 
England Quarterly, XVI, 484. 

™ Sumner to Palfrey, June 8, 1848, Palfrey Papers; Keyes to Mann, June 12, 
1848, Mann Papers. 

™ Webster to D. F. Webster, June 10, 16, 19, 1848, C. H. Van Tyne, ed., 
The Letters of Daniel Webster (New York, 1902), pp. 367-369. 

™ Everett to Webster, June 26, 1848, Everett Papers. 
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“Conscience and Judgment’’ 


person who can ‘redeem the country’ — and the Boston Post 
denouncing him and Collector Morton with as much zeal 
as the Boston Atlas did formerly. ‘Cotton Whigs’ — ‘Con- 
science Whigs’ — ‘abolitionists’ and ‘Locofocos’ are so inter- 
mingled that one does not know where to find his neighbors 
and friends.** 


The Conscience position with regard to the press had consider- 
ably improved. It is true that one outlet, the Boston Courier, 
was no longer open to them. The much respected Joseph Buck- 
ingham could not keep up the paper; late in June he sold out 
to a group of three men, and the Courier immediately joined 
the Atlas and Advertiser in belaboring the Whig insurgents.” 
But in contrast to this, the Whig was on a much more stable 
financial footing; its circulation more than doubled in the 
month of June. Relative to the confident expectations of Wash- 
ington Whigs, Adams reminded Palfrey that Louis Phillippe 
had also spoken confidently “in November last, and yet where 
was he in February?” ** Some newspapers on either side repudi- 
ated their party’s candidates. Among the Whig sheets were the 
Worcester Spy, Northhampton Courier, and Pittsfield Berk- 
shire County Whig; Democratic papers that supported Van 
Buren and Free Soil were the Norfolk Democrat, Springfield 
Sentinel, and Charlestown Freeman.”’ 

In addition to the arduous labors of organizing antislavery 
sentiment in their own state, the leaders of the Massachusetts 
Conscience Whigs were under great pressure to aid nascent 
rebellions in other states. New York and every New England 
state sent pleas for speakers. Adams became talent manager for 
the “Conscience Whig Speakers’ Bureau” and did his best to 
satisfy all applicants. Adams himself went to Norwich, Con- 


S. Hooper to G. Bancroft, July 3, 1848, Bancroft Papers, Mass. Historical 
Society. 

*® Boston Courier, June 24, 26, 1848. 

* Adams to Palfrey, July 6, 1848, Letterbook, Adams Papers. 

™ Norfolk Democrat, July 14, 1848; Greenfield Gazette & Courier, July 4, 
1848. 
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necticut early in July; soon after a state Free Soil organization 
was set up and delegates named for the Buffalo meeting. But 
the requests were too numerous to be filled, and many had to 
be refused.”® Where no aid could be given, Adams urged action 
by the men themselves and the appointment of Buffalo dele- 
gates no matter how small the size of the organization.”® The 
needs of New York could be met in transit, for the journey to 
Buffalo was to be made via New York City and up the Hudson 
by steamboat. Sumner, though not a delegate, was very much 
in demand as a speaker and several stopovers in New York 
towns were arranged for him and others. 

Unlike the Barnburners, the Conscience Whigs nominated 
no candidates for the presidency. They simply had no man of 
presidential caliber and they knew it. Running through all 
the speculations of July, was the realization that ultimately 
Van Buren would have to be their nominee. To Adams, sup- 
port of Van Buren was “something of a trial, but I do not know 
whether it may not be the means of raising up more friends 
to the cause than it deters. Political like all other affairs in this 
life are a system of compensations.” Sumner was content to 
take Van Buren as the only means of “breaking the slave- 
power,” and suggested that John McLean, an Ohioan then on 
the Supreme Court, be made the vice-presidential candidate.® 
This had also been suggested by the Democrat Marcus Morton 
in a conversation with Sumner; Adams concurred and de- 
termined to write to Ohio about it. A reply was received soon 
thereafter which recommended no change—that is, McLean 
should remain the presidential candidate of the Ohio anti- 
slavery forces.* 

* Adams to S. F. Lyman, July 21, 1848, Letterbook, Adams Papers. 

Adams to E. A. Stansbury, June go, 1848, Letterbook, Adams Papers; 
Washington National Era, July 8, 1848. 

* Adams to Palfrey, July 2, 1848, Letterbook, Adams Papers; Sumner to 


Whittier, July 12, 1848, quoted in Pierce, Memoir of Sumner, III, 168. 
= C. F. Adams, Diary, July 7, 11, 1848, Adams Papers. 
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Such was the opposition voiced against acceptance of Van 
Buren, that Adams, on July 16, wrote the Red Fox about his 
misgivings. The letter was both correct and friendly. After 
disclaiming any personal animosity, Adams objected to the 
tone and content of Van Buren’s Utica letter—something more 
unequivocal was necessary before Northern Whigs could bury 
all feelings of doubt. Van Buren’s answer, “the most enig- 
matic thing conceivable,” came to Adams on July 28. Van 
Buren offered nothing new; he stood stubbornly behind his 
Utica pronouncement.* It will be remembered that this state- 
ment had left the Utica convention in the dark about Van 
Buren’s intentions, and only after Butler’s assurances that Van 
Buren was a candidate, had he been nominated. The hesita- 
tion of the Conscience Whigs is thus understandable. 

Opposition to Van Buren was mounting. Stephen C. Phil- 
lips claimed that more votes would be lost than gained—and 
those lost would be “just the persons we want with us now.” 
The sharpest criticism of the Barnburners and their candidate 
came from Samuel F. Lyman of Northampton: the New 
Yorkers were more in favor of “free plunder than of free soil.” 
Richard Henry Dana best expressed the prevailing opinion. 


We do not ask that either the President or the Vice 
President should come from New England. We do not ask 
that the President should be a Whig. All we ask is that we 
be not required to vote for a man identified with everything 
we have opposed through life; whose name we have rebelled 
against, who all our public men have opposed on both per- 
sonal and political grounds. . . . Give us a Democrat who 
can avoid these difficulties . . . and we will be content.™ 


“Ibid., July 15, 1848; Adams to M. Van Buren, July 16, 1848, Adams 
Papers. 

*C. F. Adams, Diary, July 28, 1848, Adams Papers; M. Van Buren to 
Adams, July 24, 1848, quoted in Reunion of the Free Soilers of 1848... 
(Boston, 1877), pp. 25-26. 

“ Phillips to Palfrey, July 17, 1848; S. F. Lyman to Palfrey, July go, 1848, 
Palfrey Papers; R. H. Dana to Jared Willson, July 26, 1848, Dana Papers. 
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But the Barnburners would not budge from their position; as 
young Samuel J. Tilden wrote to Chase in Ohio, no change 
in the nominee would be practicable or decent.* 

Thus the Conscience Whigs left for Buffalo in a state of 
uncertainty. All preferred McLean, but they knew that Van 
Buren was more than likely to be the man. Should this be the 
case, would McLean accept the vice-presidency? No definite 
answer was obtained from the Ohio forces. Sumner, expecting 
McLean’s refusal, took an astonishing step. He asked Edward 
Everett if he would accept the vice-presidential nomination 
of the Buffalo convention. Everett’s prompt negative was a 
clear statement expounding the classic arguments against third 
party organizations. Mr. Everett’s attachment to practicality 
was evident. 


It appears to me too that in performing the practical 
duty of voting for a President, we are bound, — bound in 
conscience, to consider the practical result of the vote we 
give. I think no one expects that the nominee of the Buffalo 
Convention will be chosen. It is then a question between 
General Taylor and General Cass; and I do not see 
how any Whig of whatever stamp can hesitate in that 
alternative.®® 


A recent writer has referred to the Massachusetts men of 
this period as ‘“Sumner’s Conscience Whigs.” §? This erroneous 
nomenclature reflects a widespread view, fostered, no doubt, 
by Sumner’s subsequent fame. The early Conscience Whig 
movement was a group movement. The work of Palfrey, Allen, 
Wilson, Phillips, Hoar, and others, while not as well known 
as the efforts of Sumner and Charles Francis Adams, was no 
less important. The Charles Sumner of 1848 was not yet even 


® Tilden to Chase, July 29, 1848, Salmon P. Chase, Letters, (AHA, Report, 
1902), II, 469-470. 

* Sumner to Everett, July 31, 1848, Everett Papers; Everett to Sumner, Aug. 
4, 1848, Sumner Papers. (Italics added.) 

* Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., The Age of Jackson (Boston, 1945), p. 464. 
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primus inter pares. This was made clear when Dana was ap- 
pointed delegate instead of Sumner, who was not considered 
a “true Whig.” At this time, the movement was primarily 
concerned with principle (or as Adams put it, sustaining an 
abstraction).** There were leaders, of course, but no leader in 
the same way that Webster commanded the allegiance of his 
followers. 

While the great successes of Massachusetts antislavery poli- 
tics lay in the future, and the road from Worcester and Buffalo 
to the triumph of 1860 was to be a long one, it was this van- 
guard of 1848 that began the journey. It was they who had 
the courage (or were possessed of the foolishness, as party reg- 
ulars saw it), to break away from their old political organiza- 
tion. The gap between political organization and actual 
political conditions was to lead to the many failures of Amer- 
ican political life in the 1850's, but the movements of 1848 
were the heralds of the inevitable party revolutions. On the 
day the Buffalo convention opened, the Whig prophetically 
changed its name to the Boston Republican. 


* Adams to Palfrey, July 23, 1848, Letterbook, Adams Papers. 








Napoleon: Patron of Science 
MH 


RAYMOND J. MARAs* 


HE era of the French Revolution and Napoleon has 
been regarded universally as the threshold of modern 
and contemporary political history. Few individuals, 

however, recognize that Napoleon represents the modern ruler 
and state vis-a-vis the sciences and the arts, both of which he 
patronized with restless diligence. It is a truism that France, 
during the sixteen year period that commenced in 1799 and 
terminated at Waterloo, experienced the serious application 
of science to social and economic activities. The technological 
age had arrived. Stimulated by wartime conditions and the 
nascent Industrial Revolution, Napoleon as chief of state per- 
formed an important service in this regard. A practical man 
of affairs and a scientist, Napoleon understood the purpose of 
science and the uses to which the sciences could be accommo- 
dated in agriculture, industry, the social milieu, and in pure 
research. Certainly in this respect, he may be considered an 
early herald of the Modern State. 

Napoleon’s support enriched many fields of science. He 
quickened scientific progress by means of education, by prizes, 
research, explorations, and by the recognition of scientists, 
native and foreign. This paper! pertains only to Napoleon’s 
patronage of science through prizes and suggests the kinship of 
his achievements to our age that prides itself on splitting the 
atom and conquering space. 


* The author is an Assistant Professor in modern European history at The 
University of Notre Dame, and was a member of Chi Chapter while a graduate 
student at the University of California. 

* This paper is the outgrowth of additional work done in connection with 
the author’s unpublished doctoral dissertation: Napoleon, Patron of the Arts 
and Sciences done (1955) under Professor Franklin C. Palm at the University of 
California, Berkeley. 
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Patron of Science 


Institutes, societies, museums, schools, and during the 
Empire the Imperial University constitute the educational 
network wherein science was investigated, taught, and dis- 
seminated. A continuous stream of scientists had been calcu- 
lated to flow from the planned program. But for what purpose 
or ends? The spread and increase of knowledge were not the 
sole objectives, for had not the welfare of both people and the 
state prior claim? Was not France in a life and death struggle 
against the European Coalition? Realistically then, these two 
stimuli, the growth of knowledge and the welfare of the state, 
appeared fundamental to the progress of science under Na- 
poleon’s patronage. 

In the realm of the sciences Napoleon resorted often to 
prizes as the means to inspire man and achieve great success. 
Due largely to Napoleon, there were such inducements as the 
Lalande prize in Astronomy, the “Volta” prize in Galvanism 
and Electricity, a scientific phenomenon that had a rage not 
unlike the atom today, the Prix Décennaux, general competi- 
tion in diverse fields of knowledge and human activity, the 
Croup prize in Medicine, and that of Chladni in Physics— 
these appear to have been the most notable. Too, countless 
medals were bestowed for efforts that contributed to the ad- 
vance of science and human welfare. Rarely has a ruler con- 
cerned himself so indefatigably with the patronage of the 
sciences. 

On March 27, 1802 Joseph-Jerome de Lalande,” one of the 
most distinguished of a long line of French astronomers, who 
was later reprimanded by Napoleon for his godlessness,® insti- 
tuted the premier foundation of which the eight year old 
Institute of France had the benefit. The bequest in Astronomy, 


* Abraham Wolf, A History of Science, Technology and Philosophy in the 
Eighteenth Century (2nd ed.: rev. by D. McKie; London, 1952), p. 110. 

* Napoleon’s letter to Champagny, read at an extraordinary session of the 
Institute of France, g nivése, an 14 = December go, 1805 (an extract from the 
procés-verbal for the meeting of g frimaire, an 14 — November go, 1805), 
Archives Nationales, AFiv, Carton 1050. All translations are the writer’s unless 
otherwise noted. 
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possibly influenced by problems stemming from Newton's 
discoveries,‘ specified that the Academy of Sciences would be 
trustee of the 10,000 francs. Income which accrued from the 
gift was to constitute the annual prize award, either as cash 
or as a gold medal. It would be conferred upon the person who 
had made the most useful observations or had written the most 
useful memoir to further the advance of Astronomy.' Lalande’s 
gesture received the authoritative sanction of Napoleon as 
evidenced in the register of the Consular deliberations for 
May 3, 1802. The decree in five articles officially recognized the 
Lalande bequest.® 

Dr. H. W. M. Olbers (1758-1840), a German, received the 
first presentation of the Lalande prize in Astronomy, which 
was not restricted to Frenchmen. In the year 1802, Olbers dis- 
covered the planetoid that astronomers have since named 
Pallas Olbersiana." In 1804 Father Joseph Piazzi, a Theatine 
monk, obtained the prize for his book containing the position 
of more than 6,000 stars—and proving “that the proper mo- 
tions of stars are not the exception but the rule,” thus opening 
up a whole new field of research. Emulating Tycho Brahe, 
this royal professor of astronomy and director of the observa- 
tory at Palermo spent ten years in investigation, a sustained 
effort which culminated in his magnum opus.’ The following 


‘William T. Sedgwick and Harry W. Tyler, A Short History of Science 
(New York, 1927), pp. 330-31 and footnote one. 

5Le Moniteur Universel, no. 199 (19 germinal, an 10 = April 9g, 1802), 
XXIV, 1803; Gaston Darboux, Eloges académiques et discours (Paris, 1912), p. 
264. Resident members of the Institute were ineligible for the prize. 

* Jean B. Duvergier, Collection compléte des lois, décrets . . . (2nd ed.: 
Paris, 1835), XIII, 180; Institut de France, Mémoires de l'Institut: sciences, 
mathématiques et physiques (Paris, an 12), V, 230-32; Leon Aucoc, ed., L’In- 
stitut de France: lois, statuts et réglements (Paris, 1889), p. 351. 

‘Institut de France, Mémoires de l'Institut . . ., V, 230-32; Louis Villat, 
Napoléon (3rd ed.: Paris, 1947), p. 298. 

® Institut de France, Mémoires de I’Institut des Sciences, Lettres et Arts 
(Paris, 1806), VI, 65-66. Title of Piazzi’s work: Praecipuarum stellarum inerran- 
tium positiones mediae ineunte saeculo XIX, ex ovservationibus habitis in 
specula panormitana (Panormi, 1803). Giorgio Abetti, The History of Astron- 
omy (trans. from the Italian by Betty Burr Abetti: New York, 1952), pp. 169-73. 
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year the award went to Professor Karl L. Harding (1766-1834) 
of the University of Goettingen for having discovered the 
planetoid Juno in 1804.° Such discoveries certainly merited 
recognition, and the Lalande bequest in honoring men of 
foreign allegiance, underlined the universality of science. 

As a member of the Institute of France during the Con- 
sulate period, Napoleon participated actively in that organiza- 
tion. Upon his invitation, Alessandro Volta (1745-1827), the 
Italian physicist, visited Paris and demonstrated the pile or 
electric battery which for the first time in history provided a 
continuous flow of electric current. He was accompanied by 
the chemist, Luigi Brugnatelli (1761-1818). Napoleon, alert 
to grasp the potentiality and implication of Volta’s invention, 
which has been called one of the three most important dis- 
coveries of the eighteenth century in electrical engineering,’° 
commemorated the occasion by founding the distinguished 
Prize in Galvanism and Electricity. He intended to give direc- 
tion and encouragement to research on the “galvanic fluid” 
and to discoveries in electricity and galvanism comparable to 
those of Franklin and Volta.1! Napoleon's letter to Chaptal, 
the Minister of Interior, on June 15, 1802, revealed his views 
and concern with science: 


I intend to establish a prize consisting of one medal 
worth 3,000 francs for the best experiment which will be 
made in the course of each year on the galvanic fluid. To 
this effect, the memoirs which present in detailed fashion 


* Institut de France, Mémoires de l'Institut des Sciences . . ., VI, 65-66. See 
ibid., pp. 230-31. Johann C. Poggendorff, Biographisch-Literarisches Handwor- 
terbuch zur Geschichte der exacten Wissenschaften (Leipzig, 1863), vols. 1-2 
(A-L), 1016-17. 

* Richard S. Kirby, et al., Engineering in History (New York, 1956), p. 
332. The other two discoveries were the condensor and electrical conduction. 
Poggendorff, op. cit., pp. 316-17, 1230-33; Wolf, op. cit., pp. 260-65. 

“Ernest Maindron, L’Académie des Sciences (Paris, 1888), p. 247; Institut 
de France, Académie des Sciences, Procés-verbaux (Paris, 1800-14), II, 425, 432, 
438, 410 (hereafter cited as Procés-verbaux); Le Moniteur, no. g2 (2 nivdése, an 
10 = Dec. 23, 1801), XXIV, 369-70. 
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the experiments should be sent, before August 19, 1802, to 
the Institute’s First Class which should . . . award the 
prize to the author of the experiment deemed most useful 
to the advance of science. 

I desire to give in encouragement the sum of 6,000 francs 
to the one who, by his experiments and discoveries, has 
made contributions to electricity and galvanism comparable 
to those in science made by Franklin and Volta, and this in 
the estimation of the Academy of Sciences.}? 





Frenchmen and foreigners alike were admitted to the dual 
competition. Napoleon concluded that his sole aim was to 
encourage and to fix the attention of the physicists on that 
branch of physics which appeared to him “the road of great 
discoveries.” '* Maindron, the historian of the Academy of 
Science, wrote concerning the prize that the researches antici- 
pated by Napoleon were not long to be awaited; they opened 
up many new horizons and brought forth numerous unex- 
pected and beneficial results." 

A commission representing the First Class (Academy of 
Sciences) and composed of the scientists Laplace, Hallé, Cou- 
lomb, Haiiy, and Biot reported on Napoleon’s letter. This 
report appeared in the Moniteur ard was read at a public 
meeting of the Class.* It invited competition from all nations 
and asked that memoirs be addressed to the “Academy” of 
Sciences which would crown annually the authors of the best 
experiments that had come to its knowledge and had furthered 

48 See Maindron, op. cit., p. 247 for Napoleon’s letter. Also Napoléon Bona- 
parte, Correspondance (Paris, 1861), VII, 626-27 (no. 6132). 

%* Ibid.; Le Moniteur, no. 298 (28 messidor, an 10 = July 17, 1802), XXV, 
1223; Institut de France, Mémoires de l'Institut . . ., V, 233-34; Maindron, 
Oop. cit., p. 247. 

“Ernest Maindron, “Histoire des Sciences: Bonaparte, Membre de L’In- 
stitut National,” Revue scientifique, 3d series, II, no. 11 (Sept. 1881), $29: 
Darboux, op. cit., pp. 273-74. 

% Le Moniteur, no. 298 (28 messidor, an 10 = July 17, 1802), XXV, 1223. 


(See Institut de France, Mémoires de La Classe des Sciences Mathématiques et 
Physiques, V, 237-38). 
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science. The Commission also proposed to reward Volta with 
the Institute’s gold medal in recognition of his contributions.*® 

The following year, 1803, Napoleon doubled the prize 
medal of 3,000 francs in Galvanism and Electricity but the 
awarding of it was delayed until 1804. Jean B. J. Delambre 
(1749-1822), the astronomer, wrote that the special commission 
of the Institute’s First Class had made a detailed study of elec- 
trical research during the year, and decided that the prize 
ought not to be conferred. Delambre believed that the progress 
of this branch of physics would be furthered if the award were 
delayed; meanwhile, it would be doubled “in order to pledge 
the physicists to give to their researches every scope and per- 
fection of which they are capable . . .”!7 Paul Erman (1764- 
1851)?8 of Berlin was the first recipient of the first prize for 
Galvanism belatedly bestowed in 1807. The following year 
Humphrey Davy, the Englishman, received it for his memoir 
On Some Chemical Agencies of Electricity, communicated to 
the Royal Society in 1806.'® In 1809 Joseph L. Gay-Lussac and 
Louis-Jacques Thénard were awarded the honor for their dis- 
coveries of laws of gases. It was the last time that the prize was 
offered during the Empire. Louis XVIII suppressed the 
award,” but article twenty-three of his decree of March 21, 
1816 allowed some money for prizes. 

Shortly after Erman received the prize in galvanism, Cham- 
pagny, the Minister of Interior, wrote to Napoleon to make 
explicit the apparent solidarity of the Frankish peoples: 


* Tbid.; Institut de France, Mémoires de l'Institut . . ., V, 233-38. 

* Le Moniteur, no. 58 (23 brumaire, an 12 = Nov. 15, 1803), XXVII, 211. 
Abetti, op. cit., pp. 168-69. Delambre’s measurements of a meridian arc, be- 
tween the parallels of Dunkerque and Barcelona, served “as the basis of the 
new metric decimal system.” 

* Poggendorff, op. cit., pp. 676-77. 

* Walter Libby, An Introduction to the History of Science (Boston, 1917), 
chapt. XIII. 

” Ernest Maindron, “Les Fondations de prix 4 L’Académie des Sciences, 
1714-1880 . . .,” Revue scientifique, and series, no. 51, (June 19, 1880), p. 1211; 
Institut de France, Mémoires . . . de l'Institut de France (Paris, 1809), p. 248. 
See Procés-verbaux, III, 530. 
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The prize has been conferred upon Mr. Erman, a Prus- 
sian. As the Prussians have submitted to the laws of His 
Majesty, they are treated like your subjects and Prussia con- 
quered by your arms is likewise so by the benefits spread in 
your name.?! 


But at Tilsit, Napoleon seemed intent on the political humili- 
ation and subjection of the Prussians. With the selection of 
Erman, an element of levity entered the presentation of the 
prize when Champagny disclosed that the Institute’s First 
Class looked to him to pay the necessary sum of money entailed 
by the award.” To make the payment, presuming Napoleon’s 
approval, he resorted to the Emperor’s emergency fund. 
Champagny complained that funds for the encouragement of 
letters and sciences were not comparable to those for the beaux- 
arts and the mechanical arts.” 

The above prizes concerned with astronomy and physics 
indicate Napoleon’s constructive efforts in science. However, 
in 1803 and 1804 he immersed the entire French state in the 
realm of scientific endeavour. On January 23, 1803 he estab- 
lished the “Second Institute of France” with four “classes” (a 
name that had replaced the term “Academy’’) adding one to 
the number that the National Convention set up in 1795. This 
transformation of the Institute provided primacy of honor 
among the “‘classes” for the First Class of Physical and Mathe- 
matical Sciences. In addition, article XIII of the decree stipu- 
lated another prize award in science. In England many 
believed that reorganization of the Institute would provide 
‘...a more useful direction, and henceforward will exert a 
more active influence over the national character, over the 


™ Revue Scientifique, II, no. 11, p. 329. This contains the entire letter of 
April 26, 1807. The word “Frankish” appears as a rationalization of the con- 
quest and alludes to Charlemagne. 

™Champagny to Napoleon, April 26, 1807, Archives Nationales, AFiv, 
carton 1050. 

* Revue scientifique, II, no. 11, p. 329; Napoléon, Correspondance, XV, 251. 

™ Aucoc, op. cit., p. 198; Duvergier, op. cit., XIII, 367-68; Maindron, 
Académie des Sciences, pp. 255-56. 
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Patron of Science 


language of the country, and over the arts, sciences and litera- 
ture.” 25 Later when Napoleon conceived the structure of the 
Imperial University he expanded the Institute’s influence and 
activity. He intended it as the keystone of the entire educa- 
tional system: 


A kind of grand body of the State, a type of senate of 
science, signaling to the government all the discoveries, all 
the useful inventions, supervising the instruction and the 
methods thereof, exciting the emulation of the young and 
distributing recompenses which it created in profusion for 
the arts, letters and the sciences.*¢ 


In September, 1804 after Pope Pius VII promised to come 
to Paris, Napoleon journeyed to Aix-La-Chapelle, showed him- 
self on the Rhine, and “received the homage of all the German 
princes, the electors and dukes and margraves, who all turned 
toward this star of the West.’’*? The era of good feeling and 
prosperity had finally reached its zenith. Thus from the palace 
of Aix-La-Chapelle—where Frankish kings had been tradition- 
ally crowned—Napoleon decreed “certain prizes for achieve- 
ments in learning, in science and in art called Decennial Prizes 
... Whose distribution was to be made by his own hand, at- 
tended with circumstances of great pomp.” 8 

The purposes of this decree of September 11, 1804, are 
spelled out in the prologue. In general, France was to conserve 
her undisputed superiority in the arts and sciences and it was 
anticipated that the incipient century was to surpass the pre- 


* Annual Register: 1803 (London, 1805), XIV, 753; “View of the State of 
the French Republic.” 

* Amédée Edmond-Blanc, Napoléon Ier: ses institutions civiles et adminis- 
trative (Paris, 1880), pp. 225-26. 

™ Jacques Bainville, Napoleon (trans. by Hamish Miles; Boston, 1939), 
p. 167. 

* Duncan M. Robertson, History of the French Academy (New York, 1910), 
pp. 122-25. The prizes were aptly called decennial from the fact that they were 
to be awarded every tenth year; yet the first period was to terminate in 1810. 
Meneval said 1814; Joseph Meneval, ed., Memoirs ... for the History of 
Napoleon I: 1802-15 (trans. by Robert Sherard: London, 1895), I, 364-65. 
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ceding one. This statement could indicate that the idea of 
progress popularized by Condorcet had become current in 
governmental thinking.”® Art and science were to be encour- 
aged, for they so eminently contributed to the illustriousness 
and the glory of nations. Finally, recognition was to be con- © 
ferred upon the men who had done most for science, art and | 
letters.*° 

An analysis of the decree’s contents discloses the tremen- 
dous program undertaken by Napoleon. His patronage cer- 
tainly reached far, but time was to reveal that he now lacked 
the virtue of prudence. Articles IV and V specified that there 
would be nine grand prizes, each worth 10,000 francs to the 
recipient. Four of these pertained to science: (1) for pure re- 
search in the physical sciences; (2) pure research in the mathe- 
matical sciences; (3) and (4) research related to industry and 
agriculture. One of the lesser prizes concerned the translation 
of scientific manuscripts from a foreign language. 

A commission and jury selected from each of the Institute’s 
four classes proposed the winners of the awards, i.e., those 
candidates who submitted the best contributions in science, 
literature, painting, sculpture, music, invention, agriculture, 
and industry. Napoleon and the Minister of Interior expressed 
final approbation.** Article V describes the scope and nature 
of the prizes in some detail. For example, awards would be 
granted to the authors of the two best works in sciences—one 
for physical and the other for mathematical science, to the 
inventor of the most useful machine for arts and manufactur- | 
ing, and to the founder of the establishment most advantageous 
to agriculture or national industry.*? Aucoc, commenting on 

*Institut de France, Rapports ... Prix Décennaux (Paris, 1810), pp. 
i-iii (hereafter cited as Prix Décennaux); Maindron, L’Académie des Sciences, 
p- 278; Aucoc, op. cit., pp. 91-92. 

” Prix Décennaux, pp. i-iii; Maindron, L’Académie des Sciences, p. 278; 
Napoléon, Correspondance, IX, 657-58 (no. 8015). 

™ Ferdinand Boyer, “Napoléon et l’Attribution des Grands Prix Décennaux 


(1810-11),” Bulletin de La Société d’Histoire de l’ Art Frangais (1947-48), p. 67. 
*® Maindron, L’Académie des Sciences, pp. 278-79. 
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the institution of the decree, remarked that it appeared the 
logical outcome of the development of Napoleon’s thought, 
first seen in the creation of the prize on galvanism and elec- 
tricity, two years previous.** Prize distribution commemorated 
the anniversary of the coup d’état of 18 brumaire (November 
9, 1799), the date of Napoleon’s accession to political power. 

The decree which established the decennial prizes was 
issued in 1804, but the prizes were not to be awarded until 
1810 at the earliest and 1814 at the latest.** Within that span 
of time serious thought and effort were expended in a compe- 
tition stimulated by the prizes, thus confuting the accusations 
of insincerity, dishonesty, or window-dressing.*® 

Five years later the decree of November 28, 1809 provided 
another instance of persistent interest in the decennial prizes. 
Napoleon’s directive of three parts and fifteen articles in- 
creased the number of grand prizes and their corresponding 
value in francs. Article I, Part I, declared that there would be 
thirty-five grand prizes, nineteen of which were of the First 
Degree and sixteen of the Second Degree. Seven of those in 
the first category related to science, seven to literature and 
music, and five to art. Of those prizes in the Second Degree 
seven related to science, six to art, and the remainder to litera- 

* Aucoc, op. cit., pp. 90-92. 

“The decree of Sept. 11, 1804 (24 fructidor, an 12) stated in Article III 
that the first distribution of the grand prizes would be Nov. g, 1810. It further 
specified that competition for the prizes was retroactive in time to Nov. 9, 1799 
and projected into the future to Nov. 9, 1809. These dates mark the anniversary 
of the coup of 18 brumaire. Prizes were to be conferred 18 brumaire, an 18 = 
Nov. 9, 1809. Prix Décennaux, p. ii. 

The decree of 1809 (Article XII, Part III) called for the first distribution to 
take place Nov. g, 1810 and the second Nov. g, 1819; this probably indicates 
that Napoleon firmly believed in the establishment of a dynasty. Article III, 
Part III, proposed that the grand array of celebrities be attendant in a cere- 
mony smacking of imperial pomp and dignity. The bestowments were to be 
made by Napoleon at the Tuileries to which “would be called the Princes, Min- 
isters, the Grand-Officers, the various deputations of the great bodies of state, 
the Grand Master, and the Council of the Imperial University and the Institute 
of France, all en masse.” Prix Décennaux, pp. vi-viii. Napoleon restored the 


Gregorian calendar January 1, 1806. 
* Prix Décennaux, pp. 22-25. 
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ture and poetry.*® The fourteen prizes of both categories which 
pertain to science indicate Napoleon’s esteem of science. 
Article XII called for the renewed distribution of the prizes 
every ten years. This time architecture was mentioned ex- 
plicitly, and a prize of the first degree was to be given to the 
author of the most beautiful architectural monument. Novem- 
ber g, 1810 now appeared as the first date of the awards, and 
the recipient became entitled to a medal award as a souvenir 
in addition to the pecuniary sum. Montalivet, the Minister of 
Interior, was appointed to execute the decree.*7 

The objective of the prize renewal had been understood 
as the “extension of the rewards and the encouragement to all 
aspects of learning and of work which bind themselves to the 
glory of our empire.”** Robertson’s History of the French 
Academy quoted Lanfrey, the critic of Napoleon, who in turn 
cited the authority of Thibaudeau, Napoleon’s apologist, to 
the effect that Napoleon’s purpose for instituting the prizes 
in the first place “had only been to furnish occupation to the 
intellectuals in order to prevent them from occupying them- 
selves with more serious matters.’’® An investigation of the 
history of the decennial competition, however, tends to refute 
the trio of writers and establish the official intention as gen- 
uine. For example, on August 24, 1807, Champagny, the 
Minister of Interior, read a message on the state of the Empire 
to the Legislative Assembly and adverted to the decennial 
prizes.° The reports of the jury which examined the com- 

* Tbid., pp. iv-v. 

* Ibid., pp. v-viii; Napoléon, Correspondance, IX, 657-58 (no. 8015); Aucoc, 
op. cit., pp. 97-102; Maindron, L’Académie des Sciences, pp. 279-81; Robertson, 
op. cit., p. 126, says that prize distribution was postponed until 1812. 


* Maindron, L’Académie des Sciences, pp. 279-81; Aucoc, op. cit., pp. 
97-102. 

® Robertson, op. cit., p. 126, from Antoine C. Thibaudeau’s Histoire de 
Napoléon Bonaparte (Paris, 1827-28), V, 312, n. 1. Insincerity was another 
accusation. 

“Napoléon, Correspondance, XV, 644-77 (no. 13063); see especially pp. 
663-66. 
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petitive works, signed by Bougainville and Suard, began 
appearance in the Moniteur, July, 1810. By the ensuing 
November the commission itself critically reviewed the jury's 
reports and these reviews were inserted in the official press.* 
On November 17, 1810, Montalivet submitted a report to 
Napoleon and awaited his final decision on the winners and 
subjects. The report included the minister’s opinions, as well 
as those of the commission and jury.** 

The reports of both the jury and the commission proposed 
the following laureates for the seven grand prizes in science, 
again showing its eminence: 


Lagrange—for the best work in geometry and pure analysis 
(Lecons sur Le Calcul des Fonctions, 1806); 

Laplace—for the best work in (astronomy) the science sub- 
mitted to rigorous calculation (Mécanique Céléste); 

Berthollet—Chemistry; 

Cuvier—Medicine and Anatomy; 

Montgolfier—Inventor of the most useful machine for arts 
and industry; 

The establishment de la Mandria de Chivas, Dept. de la Doire 
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—this prize was conferred for the establishment most useful 
to agriculture. “It’s the greatest enterprise ever formed in 
France. The government leased the land to this company 
for twenty years. A flock of sheep numbering more than 
6,000 head is raised for their fine or improved wool. One 
can see there a cloth factory which makes use of the wool, 
a very large and well supervised agricultural enterprise, the 
management of a grand irrigation canal project, a cheese 
factory resembling Gruyere, and a butter production com- 
plete in all its aspects. The animals of these enterprises 
are generally of good breeding and stock. This wonderful 
establishment is eminently useful for the large number of 
useful products and for the good examples it fosters. It is 


“ Le Moniteur, no. 195 (July 14, 1810), XLI, 765-66; no. 196 (July 15, 1810), 
768-70; etc. 

“ Le Moniteur, no. 326 (Nov. 22, 1810), p. 1286, et seq. 

“ Montalivet’s report of November 17, 1810; Archives Nationales, AFiv, 
Carton 1050. 
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worthy to note that twelve to fifteen of the leading owners 
have combined their efforts and financial resources to en- 
large and maintain this establishment, and that the govern- 
ment has procured for it diverse advantages, notably a loan 
of 100,000 francs.” #4 

Oberkampf—the founder of the most useful establishment for 
industry.*5 


The above citations in pure and applied science, qualita- 
tive although not numerous, indicate that much concern and 
effort resulted in tangible accomplishments. The work of the 
jury and commission as well as that of the scientists—and only 
those have been cited entirely who were proposed for the 
grand prizes of the first category—refute Robertson’s allegation 
that ‘““There remained of the magnificent institution of the 
Decennial Prizes but the memory of a solemn farce.’ *® It is 
true that the prizes were never conferred—probably because 
the political situation was degenerating rapidly. Maindron 
states that the events of the period rather than the lack of 
competition, interest, or encouragement prevented the fulfill- 
ment of the prizes, and that the marvelous institution decayed 
with the Empire.*? It was as grandiose a conception as was the 
Empire. Time and circumstances worked against Napoleon. 
Certainly the decennial prizes were the product of Napoleon’s 
noblest imagination, but it must not be forgotten that there 
were other prizes of lesser magnitude which were yet character- 
istic of Napoleon. 

The fascinating story behind the institution of the prize 
of the Croup, a throat disease, seems historically credible and 


“ Prix Décennaux, Part I, 104. 

“Prix Décennaux, pp. 1-130; Maindron, “Les Fondations de prix . . ., 
op. cit., p. 1218. 

“ Robertson, op. cit., p. 216. 

“"Maindron, L’Académie des Sciences, pp. 282-83; Meneval, op. cit., I, 
364-65; Paul Mesnard, Histoire de l’Académie Francaise . . . 1830 (Paris, 1857), 
p- 277. Mesnard proffers the erroneous view that the small number of brilliant 
workers competing for the prizes was the principle reason for cessation of the 
awards. 
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authentic.*® On March 5, 1807 Napoleon-Charles, the first son 
of Louis Bonaparte and Hortense de Beauharnais (and the 
eldest brother of Napoleon III), died of the croup, as the 
French call it. The Emperor was profoundly grieved by this 
death. From Finkenstein, a few days prior to the battle of 
Friedland with Russia, he addressed a directive on June 4, 
1807 to Champagny. It instructed the minister to initiate com- 
petition for the purpose of research related to the croup 
(diphtheria), research regarding the means of arresting its 
progress and the prevention of its commencement: 


M. Champagny, for twenty years a malady called the 
croup has manifested itself which has taken the life of count- 
less children in northern Europe. I desire that you pro- 
pose a prize of 12,000 francs to the physician-author of the 
best memoir on this malady and on the manner of its 
treatment.*® 


Champagny transmitted this order to the Institute’s First 
Class on July 21, 1807. Contemporary documents and narva- 
tives reveal little of the extent to which this enterprise may 
have overcome the great ignorance of the disease®® or dimin- 
ished the heavy toll in children’s lives which inspired Napo- 
leon’s promotion of medical research. The celebrated Louis 
Jurine (1751-1819) of Geneva and John A. Albers (1772-1821) 
of Bremen shared the prize of 12,000 francs while three other 


“Richard Harrison Shryock, The Development of Modern Medicine (Lon- 
don, 1948), pp. 129-31, 142-46. The author indicated the role of the Ideologues 
and the conditions of medical science in France to which Napoleon reacted. 
Frederick B. Artz, L’enseignement technique en France pendant l’époque 
révolutionnaire, 1789-1815 (Paris, 1946), p. 45 for Condorcet’s influence on 
Napoleon. 

“Napoléon, Correspondance, XV, 383-84; Le Moniteur, no. 18 (Jan. 18, 
1809), p. 67; no. 46 (Feb. 15, 1812), p. 186; no. 210 (July 29, 1807), pp. 817-18; 
Maindron, L’Académie des Sciences, pp. 283-84. 

® Arturo Castiglioni, A History of Medicine (trans. from the Italian and 
edited by E. B. Krumbhaar; gnd ed: New York, 1947), pp. 215, 629, 691, 986, 
1098-99, 1125. 
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doctors received honorable mention.®! In 1826, thanks un- 
doubtedly to the earlier interest provoked by Napoleon, Pierre 
Bretonneau (1778-1862) wrote the monograph, Diphtérite, 
“which definitely established this clinical entity and proved 
its identity with croup and malignant angina .. .”’®? 

On most occasions Napoleon appeared alert to the pos- 
sibilities of science. In the instance of Ernest Chladni (1756- 
1827), the father of the science of acoustics, Napoleon 
recognized the man’s genius and witnessed the scientist's ex- 
periments. He was struck by the influence on the progress of 
physics and analysis that the discovery of a rigorous theory 
which explained all the sensible phenomena of the experi- 
ments would have. Consequently, he directed the “Academy” 
of Science to make this problem the subject of a prize open 
to all competition. The “Academy” proposed the topic: ““To 
review the mathematical theory of vibrations of elastic surfaces 
and to test it by experiment.” It awarded a gold medal worth 
3,000 francs to be conferred in January 1812—four years from 
the date of inauguration. But in 1809, the usually inflexible 
Napoleon approved a commission’s proposal to transfer the 
3,000 francs of the prize on Galvanism and Electricity—not 
awarded in 1808—and thus establish the Chladni prize, how- 
ever temporary, granted for the best mathematical theory 
apropos of his experiments.®* 

Various other prizes were instituted by Napoleon during 
his reign as Consul and Emperor. As First Consul he even 
founded several prizes for boys at the Central School of the 
Pantheon and “a sort of grand sweepstakes prize for all the 
schools of France in the same class.”** The renewal of the 

“ Augustin Privat-Deschanel and Adolphe J. Focillon, Dictionnaire Gén- 
éral des Sciences Théoriques et Appliquées (4th ed.: Paris, 1882), I, 630-31. 
Poggendorff, op. cit., vols. 1-2 (A-L), 1214, 1222. 

“ Castiglioni, op. cit.; Emil von Behring (1854-1917) achieved victory over 
diphtheria through his findings in 1890-93. 

Institut de France, Mémoires . . . de l'Institut de France; 1808 (Paris; 


1809), pp. 240-41; Procés-verbaux, IV, 162, 170, 175. 
“ Eric T. Bell, Men of Mathematics (New York, 1937), p. 274. 
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decennial prizes in 1809 did not halt the creation of further 
awards. Zoology and botany flourished at this time. Among 
the array of illustrious savants in these branches of natural 
science were such notables as Cuvier, Lamarck and Saint- 
Hilaire. For 1811, a prize in natural science was established 
relating to the natural history of animals, conferring 3,000 
francs upon the winner. The purpose of the competition re- 
quired the examination of one species in each of the three 
families of animals, but only one was to be investigated and 
accompanied by such designs that the Class might verify the 
principal details.5° After 1810 other prizes were decreed, but 
their import paled in contrast to those in the first decade of 
the nineteenth century. The single exception to this general- 
ization appears in an Imperial decree for 1810 which projected 
a stupendous program to improve and stimulate the industry 
of France.** The objective of this program was to increase the 
self-sufficiency of France, a program necessitated by the con- 
tinental blockade, but originally an intellectual legacy of the 
seventeenth century mercantilists.** The eight prizes therein 
ranged from 25,000 to 100,000 francs as reward. Contemporary 
history remains silent on the outcome of this project, although 
the proximate motivations can be discerned. 

The ultimate motivating principle of Napoleon’s patron- 
age of the sciences by means of competitive rewards might be 
called enlightened self-interest. Prizes were the media par 
excellence employed to encourage research, inspire creative 
activity, and advance the dissemination of knowledge—both of 
a theoretical and practical nature—directed toward the ulti- 
mate welfare of the people and the state. From another view- 


* Institut de France, Mémoires . . . de l'Institut de France: 1808, pp. 246-47. 

Le Moniteur, no. 185 (July 4, 1810), p. 726. Arthur L. Dunham, La Révo- 
lution Industrielle en France, 1815-48 (trans. by Louis Blanchard: Paris, 1953), 
pp. 8-9. Meneval, op. cit., II, 377-78; the reference is to a prize of one million 
francs for the invention of the best machine for spinning flax in the decree of 
May 12, 1810. 

* Le Moniteur, loc. cit. 
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point, a study of the prizes indicates that governmental 
initiative provided the impetus and direction for the activities 
of the scientists. Historically, in dynastic states, or in the Italian 
city state, the individual monarch or prince (on occasion the 
Pope) would patronize the artists, and sometimes the scientist 
—rarely the historian. But in the bourgeois republic and em- 
pire, the omnicompetent State supplanted the individual 
patron—a feature destined to become the rule in modern 
civilization. Napoleon had employed the resources of the state 
to an unprecedented degree and, if the prizes may be used as 
a criterion, it can be said that no other ruler before the 
twentieth century surpassed him in the display of enthusiasm 
for scientific progress and actual participation in the sciences. 

LL. Pearce Williams, “Science, Education and Napoleon I,” Isis, XLVII, 
Part 4, No. 150 (December, 1956), 369-82. Dr. Williams is concerned with science 
and the schools of France in the Napoleonic era and from his viewpoint, I be- 


lieve, arrives at an appraisal of Napoleon very different from mine (and Dr. 
Artz, op. cit.). 
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Lord Palmerston at the Home Office 
MH 


DAvip ROBERTs* 


N December 29, 1852, Lord Palmerston became Home 

Secretary in the coalition government of Lord Aber- 

deen. He was 6g at the time, and could look back on 
36 years of office. From 1809 to 1828 he had been an efficient 
Secretary at War and a Tory known more for social gallantries 
than Parliamentary eloquence. A belief in moderate Parlia- 
mentary reform made him a Whig and brought him to the 
Foreign Office. At that Office from 1830 to 1841 and from 
1846 to 1851 his forthright diplomacy had thwarted Metter- 
nich, humbled Louis Phillipe, strengthened European lib- 
eralism, and displeased Queen Victoria. His failure to consult 
the Crown on important decisions particularly disturbed the 
Queen, and when in 1851 he did not obtain her consent be- 
fore recognizing Napoleon III, she dismissed him. He left 
vowing not to return except as Foreign Secretary. 

Yet in 1852 he did return, and to one of the most humdrum 
of departments, the Home Office, a position he kept until 
February 1855. The proud Foreign Secretary who had snub- 
bed the crowned heads of Europe now haggled with vestrymen 
about their sewers. Palmerston explained his choice to his 
brother by saying it would bring him in contact with the 
people, and to his wife by saying that at the Home Office he 
could do the most good. To do good at that office, however, 

* Mr. Roberts is an Assistant Professor of English history at Dartmouth 
College and formerly an Instructor at the University of Washington where he 
was a member of Delta Iota chapter. 


* Anthony Ashley, The Life of Lord Palmerston, 1846-1865 (London, 1876), 
I, 378: Phillip Guedella, Palmerston, 1784-1865 (London, 1927), p. 370. 
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was no easy matter: it meant grappling with those urgent yet 
intractable social problems which Thomas Carlyle called “the 
condition of England question.” 

In 1853 that question still weighed heavily on English so- 
ciety. Despite a growing wealth, millions lived in wretched 
conditions and endured disease and distress. Every year some 
4,000 factory hands suffered accidents, some 1,000 miners died 
violently, and over 100,000 slum dwellers died from prevent- 
able diseases. Magistrates would send 27,000 criminals to 
prison, 13,000 of them juveniles; inadequate police would al- 
low more to go free. Every night in London some 50,000 
mendicants, peddlers, thieves, and prostitutes would crowd 
into the squalor and immorality of common lodging houses.’ 
The metropolis was filled with stagnant cesspools, crowded 
cemeteries, and pestilent slums. The polluted Thames served 
as its principal sewer and water main, and over it hung a pallor 
of smoke. Dickens called it the “national cinder heap,” and 
the editor of the Times, the “inferno.’’® 

Yet little was done about London, just as little was done 
about dangerous mines, inadequate police, and harsh prisons. 
Strong interests, apathy, and a fear of higher taxes, all formed 
an imposing obstacle to decided improvements. And not only 
were the forces opposing reform intrenched but the Home 
Office had lit.'e power to overcome them. That office had, to 
be sure, greatly expanded its duties since 1833. It now in- 
spected factories, prisons, and mines, supervised London’s 
sanitary authorities, and performed a host of smaller duties. 
But Parliament had jealously restricted its staff and its rights 
to order reform. From a Home Office large in duties but small 
in powers Palmerston had to address himself to the improve- 

*“Factory Report,” Parliamentary Papers (henceforth cited P.P.), XL 
(1853), 533: Mackworth to Palmerston, July 22, 1854, Public Record Office, Home 
Office Papers (henceforth cited H.O.), 45/5377: Chadwick to Palmerston, Janu- 
ary 2, 1854, H.O. 45/5717: Times, January 15, July 15, 1853. 


* Charles Dickens, Hard Times (London, 1912), p. 184: Times, January 4, 
1853. 
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Lord Palmerston 


ment of the social conditions of England. Whether he used 
those powers vigorously depended on his zeal for reform. Was 
the new Home Secretary, as the Manchester Guardian in- 
sisted, a liberal who supported all good reforms, or, as the 
Times claimed, at heart a Tory?* His work at the Home Office 
would, in part, answer that question. 

The first problem facing Palmerston in 1853 was the harsh 
state of prison discipline. Most felons were given eighteen 
months of separate confinement in a penitentiary, two years 
hard labor at the hulks, and then transportation to the colon- 
ies. Minor offenders in the local prisons suffered, as chance 
dictated, the rigors of enforced silence or the loneliness of 
solitary. Some had to turn a crank all day by hand, others 
pedaled a treadwheel, both for no other reason than hard 
discipline.® There was no uniformity in discipline and little 
enlightenment. Most magistrates, to be sure, had advanced 
beyond Carlyle’s Mosaic injunction “to hang the scoundrels,” 
but, like the Home Office they believed in the deterrence of 
solitary cells and treadwheels.* Only a few advanced journals 
demanded a reformatory discipline.’ 

Palmerston proposed such a change to the Commons on 
August 9. He outlined a more humane plan for the treatment 
of convicts. After a year or two at a convict prison they were 
to be employed on public works where they would gain habits 
of industry; then the government would give them their con- 
ditional freedom on a ticket of leave, the earliest suggestion of 
a parole system. In arguing for this plan Palmerston dismissed 
vengeance as a principle fit only for primitive societies, admit- 
ted the virtue of deterrence, but placed above it the need to 
reform character. After the passage of the prison bill Palmer- 


* Manchester Guardian, December 21, 1853: Times, December 16, 1853. 

°G. L. Chesterton, Revelations of Prison Life (London, 1857): H.O. 12/4591. 

* Hansard, Parliamentary Debates (henceforth cited as Hansard), CV (1849), 
552-559: Thomas Carlyle, Latter Day Pamphlets (London, 1901), p. 67. 

"Edinburgh Review, C (1854), 290: Quarterly Review, XCII (1853), 258: 
Westminster Review, LXI (1854), 217. 
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ston defined the particulars of the new discipline in some 
emphatic notes to the prison inspectors. Separate confinement 
must be reduced to nine months and modified by more in- 
struction. All useless labor must be “universally abolished.” 
Useful labor, the training in trades, should be adopted. The 
ventilation and sanitation of prisons should be improved.’ 
Rehabilitation by useful labor, instruction in a useful trade, 
and conditional pardons were henceforth to replace the melan- 
choly of solitary confinement and the embitterments of the 
treadwheel. 

The new prison policy was Palmerston's most important 
reform of 1853. There were also other reforms: acts to regu- 
late hackney coaches, to regulate common lodging houses, to 
inspect charities, to supervise betting houses, to require all 
counties to establish insane asylums, to end the smoke nui- 
sance, to further regulate child labor.® The Victorians at mid- 
century were busy with all kinds of social legislation, even if 
it infringed on the sacred right of property. The act to further 
regulate child labor was such an infringement. It prohibited 
children under twelve (already limited to six hours a day) 
from working, by use of relays, after 6 p.m. By excluding chil- 
dren, indispensable in tending machines, from night work, it 
forced the whole mill, adults included, on a ten hour day. It 
marked in fact the final victory in the workers’ long struggle 
for the ten hour day. Palmerston disavowed any intention of 
limiting the hours of adults, but his insistence that children 
should not work in the night meant just such a limitation. 
Humane considerations weighed more heavily with him than 
economic doctrines.’ 

Palmerston in 1853 planned more reforms than he effected. 
Worried about increasing accidents in factories and mines, he 

® Hansard, CXXIX (1853), 1535-1542: H.O. 12/4591, 7566, Palmerston to 
Jebb, December 3, 1853. 

® Acts 16 & 17 Vict. Cc. $3, C. 41, C. 70, C. 97, C. 104, C. 119, C. 137. 


1 Hansard, CXXVIII (1853), 1268-1270; John and Barbara Hammond, 
Lord Shaftesbury (London, 1923), p. 148. 
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ordered the inspectors to draw up bills giving the Home Office 
greater powers.’t Concerned over London's inadequate drain- 
age he sought a plan which would keep London clean and 
purify the polluted Thames. He asked Parliament to authorize 
the Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers to borrow 500,000 
§ for the construction of an arterial sewer. The loan was to be 
repaid from the rates of the metropolitan parishes. ‘The metro- 
politan ratepayers quickly apprised Palmerston that they con- 
sidered low rates part of their birthright. The metropolitan 
M.P.’s, the staunch defenders of Anglo-Saxon liberties and 
local jobbery, and the declared enemies of centralization, 
forced Parliament to cut the 500,000 £ to 300,000 £, and to 
promise, at every step, to consult local opinion. The master 
diplomat of Europe could win from these parishes no more 
than a year’s grace for the Commission and a 300,000 £ loan.” 

Undismayed, Palmerston sent a long letter to the Com- 
missioners urging the construction of a large sewer on each 
side of the Thames. He also drew up plans for a stronger 
Commission which would build a network of small drains 
peuring into the large sewers. Ratepayers and vestrymen not- 
withstanding, Palmerston wished the Thames purged of its 
“liquid mud” and restored, as he told a meeting of Lon- 
doners, to that “translucent purity once so extolled by 
poets.” 13 

Palmerston’s conflict with the ratepayers of the metropolis 
was not his only battle with the defenders of ancient liberties. 
The ratepayers of Blackburn and Wigan in Lancashire were 
equally dedicated to low rates and cheap government. They 
employed only one policeman for 4,000 inhabitants while 
London had one for every 400." Little wonder that the mag- 

” H.O. 45/4758, 4675, Palmerston’s memo March 7, 1853. 

* Hansard, CXXIX (1853), 1571-1591. 

* H.O. 45/4765, Palmerston to R. Jebb, September 5, 14, 20, October 11, 19, 
20, November 3: Times, July 26, 1853. 


“H.O. 45/5111: Annual Register, XCV (1853), p. 138: Times, December 7, 
1853. 
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istrates of these towns pleaded for troops when aggrieved 
miners and millhands rioted against the Gradgrinds and 
Bounderbys who exploited them in these coketowns. Palmer- 
ston answered their pleas with a lecture on the value of an 
efficient police force, and went on to suggest Home Office 
inspection of local police.’® 

The docket of reforms for 1854 became crowded. To the 
bills for increasing the power of mining and factory inspec- 
tors, for reconstituting the Commissioners of Sewers, and for 
a centralized police, were added bills to continue the General 
Board of Health, to send juvenile offenders to reformatories, 
to suppress beer houses, and, most radical of all, to reform 
Oxford University. Palmerston, in December of 1853, urged 
that ancient institution to adopt a more responsible govern- 
ment and to show more responsibility and justice in awarding 
fellowships.’® Palmerston had no great veneration for im- 
memorial custom. 

Besides planning reforms Palmerston had to perform the 
regular duties of the Home Office, in detail and number quite 
harassing. Though in April he wrote that work at the Home 
Office was lighter than at the Foreign Office, by July he con- 
fessed ‘“‘I have never found time to read these [prison] reports 
and despair of being able to do so.”’!7 Yet more duties pressed 
in on him: deputations to meet, burial grounds to close, ad- 
vertising vans to superintend, cabbies to license, and dog 
carts to regulate. He was beset with special interests and 
touchy problems, and he dealt with them vigorously. 

The special interest of the London clergy in burial fees, 
for example, did not dissuade him from closing crowded 

 H.O. 45/5128, Palmerston to Mayors of Wigan and Blackburn, November 
i TPO. 30/22/11, Palmerston to Russell, November 28, 1853: Hansard 
CXXIX (1853), 1106; Add. MSS 44,271, British Museum, Oct. 20, 1853: Times, 


December 31, 1853. 
™ Ashley, Life, II, 9: H.O. 12/7201, memo to Waddington, June g, 1853. 
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cemeteries. ‘“These reeking cemeteries are a danger to health,” 
he told no less a personage than the protesting Bishop of 
London, “and they must be closed.” Cruelties at Middlesex 
hospital for the insane brought from Palmerston a reprimand 
as impulsive and indignant as his anger over the misfortunes 
of Don Pacifico.’* His branding of advertising vans and dog 
carts as nuisances show a passion for order characteristic of 
his age. As a good Victorian he wished to remove beggars from 
the park; fearful of disorder he banned Roman Catholic pro- 
cessions on Edgeware road.'® His penchant for order also led 
him to insist on efficiency at the Home Office. He told the 
prison inspectors to make more visits, the factory inspectors 
to report more promptly, and the mining inspectors to drop 
all outside work. To remedy the chaos of prison returns he 
insisted on a system of weekly reports and standardized forms. 
He also expressed to all who wrote with an obscure hand his 
oft repeated conviction that handwriting should be round, 
plain, and distinct.?° 

Palmerston’s most disconcerting problem in 1853 was an 
outbreak of strikes. The largest strike at Preston occurred 
over a demand for a 10% wage increase. In shrill tones the 
Economist asked, “Pray, is Palmerston aware of these things?” 
The Home Secretary, confronted with the worker’s temperate 
memorial, was indeed aware of the strike, but he had no 
solution. His reply followed the orthodox premises of political 
economy that “labor is a commodity whose price is determined 
by the cost of production and the relative proportion of de- 
mand and supply,” and concluded that strikes were therefore 
foolish and that the government could do nothing. Palmer- 
ston believed in the right of workers to organize but thought 

* H.O. 45/4177, 4876, Palmerston to Bishop of London, November 10, 1853: 
H.O. 45/4634, Palmerston to Captain Hay, June g, 1853: H.O. 45/4552. 

* H.O. 45/4641, 4621, 5632: Palmerston papers at Broadlands (henceforth 


cited Broadlands MSS), Palmerston to Waddington, August 6, 1853. 
” H.O. 45/4758: H.O. 22/7, June 4, 1853. 
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strikes harmful, and he disapproved of a union’s denying a 
man the right to work, a position with which John Stuart Mill 
was in perfect accord.?! 

Palmerston’s economics had its inconsistencies. In the 
same year that he preached the law of supply and demand to 
the Preston workers, he helped pass an act to limit the fares 
of hackney coaches. The Times too condemned the strike 
while urging a 6d limit on cab fares. Only the Economist was 
proudly consistent, exclaiming that “the cab law like the corn 
law is against nature.”’*? Palmerston’s inconsistency was even 
less excusable since his agent in the North had told him that 
the millowners knew that wages were too low, but feared an 
increase would give prestige to a strike. Knowing this, Palm- 
erston still wrote Lord Aberdeen that the strike was due to 
“agitators who compelled workers to strike on the pretence 
that those wages were not enough.” His economic ideas could 
be sternly orthodox on strikes, yet mildly heretical concerning 
the ten hour day or the prohibition of company stores.?* In 
arguing against company stores he admitted the failings of 
laissez faire: 


I quite agree that on general principles it is much better to 
leave classes of men to arrange between each other . . . all 
matters connected with their mutual interests. But at the 
same time we know perfectly well that, from the artificial 
arrangements of society, cases will arise in which some of the 
parties are more or less dependent on the others, and unable 
therefore to take care of their own interests . . .*4 


For those too dependent on artificial arrangements Palmer- 
ston would give the protection of a paternalistic government. 


" H.O. 45/5128 E: Economist, November 26, 1853: Hansard, CXXVI (1853), 
1119: J. S. Mill, Principles of Political Economy (London, 1866), II, 546-554. 

™ Hansard, CXXVII (1853), 834: Times, May 6, December 10, 1853: Econo- 
mist, January 7, 1854. 

* H.O. 45/5244: Broadlands MSS, Palmerston to Aberdeen, Feb. 12, 1854. 

™ Hansard, CXXX (1854), 767. 
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Palmerston’s first year at the Home Office would have 
caused little stir but for his letter to the Presbytery of Edin- 
burgh and his sudden resignation. With cholera threatening, 
the presbyters had piously asked for a day of fast and prayer. 
Palmerston answered, on October 28, that cholera arose from 
natural laws and not divine intervention, and clean sewers, 
not prayer, would prevent it. The presbyters were aghast. For 
Palmerston they felt “‘a sentiment of mingled pity and regret.” 
Such a letter was “unworthy of our Christian government.” 
The Morning Herald condemned it as “a shallow and ignorant 
form of infidelity.” > The Times after pompously criticizing 
its irreverent tone, admitted it to be a “well merited rebuke;” 
the Spectator thought it “an admirable rebuke,” and Punch 
called it ‘a very wholesome rebuke,” adding gayly that “the 
day of miracles is over.” Frazer’s told how “a pious clergyman 
nearly rose from the dining table in horror,” at hearing his 
brother clergy defend the Home Secretary's letter. In the great 
religious debate of the age Palmerston was on the side of the 
rationalists.”¢ 

His resignation from the Home Office on December 16 
had more serious repercussions. Lord John Russell had won 
the Cabinet’s assent to redistribute 20 borough seats and to 
lower the borough franchise to 6 £.27 Palmerston, who con- 
sidered 6 £ householders lacking in intelligence, resigned. 
The Times reported correctly that he had resigned over the 
reform bill and not over the Eastern question; a fact Palmer- 
ston stated explicitly in a confidential letter to his brother-in- 
law. But the Times erred in calling him a Tory who opposed 
all Parliamentary reform. ‘I have been,” he wrote the editor 
of the Morning Post, ‘‘willing to agree to a very considerable 


* Edinburgh Evening Courant, October 27, November 3, 1853: Morning 
Herald, October 31, 1853. 

* Times, November 2, 1853; Observer, October 30, 1853: Spectator, October 
2g, 1853: Punch, November 5, 1853; Frazer’s Magazine, XLIX (1854), 49.- 

* G. P. Gooch, ed., The Later Correspondence of Lord John Russell, 1840- 
1878 (London, 1925), I, 214-216. 
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measure of reform.’’** He wished, in fact, to give three seats 
to northern towns, reduce the county lease-hold franchise 
from 50 to 20 &, and to modify the 10 £ borough franchise by 
giving votes to those with substantial savings deposits. It was 
not much. Palmerston never really understood nor trusted 
the lower classes; and his conservatism, as seen in his long 
speech against a secret ballot, could be haughty and dog- 
matic.”® But he had tried to govern England well. He had won 
from the Spectator praises for his “brilliant exploits at the 
Home Office,” and the Manchester Guardian saw in his prison 
and sanitary reforms “an excellence of an unobstrusive and 
sterling kind.” The Morning Post considered his resignation 
“a great practical damage to the condition of England ques- 
tion.” *° But to the delight of these journals, and to the dismay 
of Disraeli and the Carlton club, Palmerston’s colleagues won 
him back to the Cabinet by assuring him the reform bill was 
still an open question. Palmerston returned, and once again 
he could press forward his resolve to better the condition of 
England.*? 

On January 31, 1850, Palmerston began to carry out that 
resolve by insisting that millowners fence those shafts, so sel- 
dom fenced, which were six feet or more above the floor. The 
order greatly angered the millowners. They called meetings, 
issued press releases, formed associations, sent deputations to 
Whitehall, and demanded that the order be rescinded. Palm- 
erston yielded on the order to fence these shafts, but insisted 
on devices to prevent the drive belt from lapping on the higher 

* Reginald Lucas, Lord Glenesk of the Morning Post (London, 1910), p. 140: 
Times, December 16, 1853; Lytton Strachey, ed., The Greville Memoirs (Lon- 
don, 1938), VI, 473-477: Ashley, Life, II, 19-20. Palmerston wrote his brother-in- 
law, “It would have been silly to have gone out because I couldn’t get my own 
way about Turkish affairs...” 

* Broadlands MSS, Palmerston to Aberdeen, Feb. 12, 1854; to Russell, June 
22, 1854: Hansard, CXXXIV (1854), 66-71. 

™” Spectator, December 31, 1853: Manchester Guardian, December 16, 17, 
1853: Morning Post, December 26, 1853. 


™ Greville, Memoirs, VII, 54: Earl Malmesbury, Memoirs of an Ex Minister 
(London, 1884), p. 318. 
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shafts.22 He insisted also on prosecuting every millowner 
whose unfenced shafts caused an accident. The Oldham 
Chronicle called his prosecutions of their most honored and 
respected citizen ludicrous and absurd, and Miss Martineau, 
who compared the order for fencing shafts with Charles I’s 
imposition of ship money, denounced it as part of “these late 
excrescences, the unwholesome growth of unprincipled sensi- 
bility.” Palmerston had aroused the capitalist class, incited 
their press, and angered their staunchest publicist; and the 
determined opposition did not end until July 1855 when Sir 
George Grey, with Palmertson’s approval (and in spite of 
Dickens’ indignation) rescinded the order.** What the in- 
trigues of Louis Phillipe and the armies of Mehemet Ali could 
never achieve, a Palmerstonian capitulation, had been won by 
a handful of millowners and the sting of a woman’s pen. 

Palmerston’s attempt to reduce mining fatalities, a far 
more serious problem, also met difficulties. His requests for 
more mining inspectors were lost in the bureaucratic con- 
fusion of the Treasury, and his bill for expanding their 
powers waited on the agreement of the mine owners. The only 
effective measure he could take was to prosecute all mine 
owners responsible for accidents. This he did, according to 
one mining inspector, with an effectiveness which constituted 
“the first great step toward reducing accidents in coal 
mines.” 4 Palmerston was not timid before the might of cap- 
ital, but he was often powerless. 

He was also powerless before the officials and ratepayers 
of the northern towns. They objected, and objected strenu- 

™ Economist, February 25, 1854, p. 197: Leeds Mercury, March 4, 11, 1854: 
Manchester Guardian, February 11, 1854: H.O. 87/3 March 14, 1854: P.P., XV 
(1855), Factory Report. 

*H.O. 87/3 August 2, 17, October 11, November 13, December 7, 1854: 
Oldham Chronicle, February 10, 1855: Harriet Martineau, The Factory Contro- 
versy (London, 1855): Charles Dickens, “Fencing with Humanity,” Household 
Words, April, 1855: Hansard, CXXXIX, 547. 


“H.O. 45/4921, Palmerston to Waddington, September 23, 1854: H.O. 87/3, 
November 24, 1854: P.P., XV (1855), 601. 
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ously, to his proposal to place borough police under Home 
Office inspection. Deputations hurried from York, Man- 
chester, and Liverpool to tell Palmerston that his measure 
threatened those “municipal institutions which perpetuated 
and strengthened the germs of liberty and self government.” * 
The Morning Chronicle more correctly noted that it threat- 
ened to end the patronage of those who controlled the police. 
Despite these deputations Palmerston introduced a police bill 
in April. The M.P.s from the northern boroughs condemned 
it as rank centralization, and Palmerston withdrew it, saying 
he “would not force it upon the boroughs against their will.” * 

Palmerston was not a crusader for lost causes. Energetic 
in initiating reforms, he became pliant when he sensed immi- 
nent defeat. He was sensitive to public opinion and respected 
its power. In the instance of police reform his appeasement 
proved only temporary. As Prime Minister in 1856 he placed 
the borough police under Home Office inspection. Not so 
fortunate was his abandoning of the Nuisance Removal and 
Disease Prevention Act on the eve of the cholera epidemic 
and his ironic remark that “no one was less desirous than him- 
self of giving unnecessary trouble.” Frazer’s condemned the 
statement as “flippant vanity.” ** The charge had its justifica- 
tion. The ebullient Palmerston could be flippant. But he 
could also be serious, and never more so than on matters of 
public health. 

In 1853 he had closed crowded cemeteries and squalid 
common lodging houses and had promised to make London 
a cleaner city and the Thames as pure as the waters of Horace’s 
Bandusia.** Palmerston knew the difficulties of such improve- 
ments. Parish rate payers opposed all costly drains and engi- 

* H.O. 45/5276. 

* Hansard, CXXXIII (1854), 1267, CXXXIV (1854), 750: Manchester 
Guardian, June 24, 1854. 


* Hansard, XCCCV (1854), CXXXV, 689: Frazer’s Magazine, L(1854), 239. 
* Times, July 26, 1853: Hansard, CXXIX (1853), 1578. 
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neers quarreled over the merits of six inch pipe sewers. The 
sewer pipe controversy had already wrecked the Metropolitan 
Sewers Commission in 1849, with the protaganists of pipe 
sewers, led by Chadwick, retreating to the General Board of 
Health, and the advocates of brick sewers maintaining control 
of the Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers.*® 

In February 1854 Palmerston sent the Commissioners a 
memorandum recommending pipe sewers for branch drains. 
The sensitive Commissioners, advocates to a man of brick 
sewers, resigned. Engineers of the same school wrote pam- 
phlets condemning Palmerston’s presumption. In the Com- 
mons, M.P.s denounced this coup d’etat which had “blown 
up the Commissioners of Sewers.’ Palmerston again yielded. 
He told them they could decide what kind of sewers to lay.*° 
Palmerston’s compromise fell far short of Chadwick's vision 
of a combined system of constantly flowing water and pipe 
drainage, but it was better than a polluted river and stagnant 
cesspools. His appeals could not secure a program one shilling 
more costly than Londoners wished to pay for. 

Palmerston knew the value of compromise, but he only 
compromised when necessary. Where he saw no need, as in 
the campaign for the abatement of smoke nuisance, he was 
unrelenting. In August of 1854 he ordered the owners of 
Thames steamers and the London brewers prosecuted for 
failing to adopt, as the law required, smoke consuming de- 
vices. By September 15 no action had been taken. Palmerston, 
who did not take well to inaction, sent an angry note to his 
two under secretaries. If the Home Office, he said, “simply 
copies out my directions and sends them on. . . to some 


*R. A. Lewis, Edwin Chadwick and the Public Health Movement (London, 
1952), pp. 216-237. 

“ Hansard, CXXXI (1854), 197, and CXXV (1854), 883: H.O. 45/5304 Jebb 
to Palmerston, March 8, 1854; Boulnoir, pamphlet on London's drainage in 
Chadwick MSS, p. 94; and George R. Burnell, Letter to the Right Honorable 
Viscount Palmerston, in Reply to the Report of the General Board of Health 
(London, 1854). 
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other office, instead of taking the necessary steps for the execu- 
tion of my instructions . . . it renders the Home Office a 
mere repeating telegraph, or worse than that, a nullity.” The 
act was quickly enforced, and so stringently that brewers and 
tanners came protesting to Whitehall, only to hear Palmerston 
lecture them on the iniquities of smoke-emitting furnaces." 

No less stern were his letters to the water companies on 
the importance of pure water drawn from the upper Thames 
and Lea. He asked them to test the water in cholera areas and 
to use only water free from the contaminations of drainage — 
sounder suggestions for the prevention of cholera than the 
sanitary reformers’ obsession with freeing the atmosphere of 
cholera-laden effluvia.*? But over the water companies, whose 
rights Parliament feared to touch, Palmerston had no more 
power than persuasion. Londoners thus continued to drink 
impure water, just as they endured undrained streets. But 
London’s air was a little less smoky when Palmerston left the 
Home Office, her burial grounds less noxious, her common 
lodging houses more respectable, and her main sewers had 
been started. For these improvements Londoners owed some 
thanks to their Home Secretary. 

Palmerston’s greatest battle for sanitation was fought in 
defense of the General Board of Health. On July 6, 1854 he 
rose in the Commons to urge its continuance. After some 
raillery about the two parties which divided every town, the 
clean party (Whig) and the dirty party (Tory), he argued 
earnestly and cogently that the Board of Health be continued. 
His speech aroused great hostility. His fellow M.P.s de- 
nounced the Board for its despotic interference and profligate 
expenditures.‘ But despite its widespread unpopularity 
Palmerston defended it. In a long and forceful speech on 
July 31 he told of the Board’s achievements and of the im- 

“ H.O. 45/5677: Times, December 27, 1854, January 2, 1855. 


“ H.O. 45/5715, November 12, December 14, 1854. 
“ Hansard, CXXXIV (1854), 1295-1310. 
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portance of preventing diseases which had “deprived us of 
more men than the ravages of war.” He graphically pictured 
the sufferings of the poor to whom health was not mere 
comfort but “life . . . existence . . . the very breath they 
breathe.” He appealed to the honor of the English, to the 
pecuniary gain arising from a healthy nation, to the fear of 
cholera, to their natural pride, to their sense of duty, to their 
humanity. But to no avail. The “party of dirt,” led by Disraeli 
and supported by representatives of water companies, hostile 
engineers, and the defenders of local jobbery and low rates, 
voted down a board which had helped 182 towns to improve 
their sanitation. Palmerston, affronted by Disraeli’s frankly 
political opposition, exclaimed that “‘in all his Parliamentary 
experience he had never known so foul a vote.” ** 

The Home Secretary, however, took his defeat with good 
spirits. Ever resilient, he pushed through an act creating a 
one man board under his supervision. He appointed to it, to 
the surprise of all, a leading opponent of the old board, Sir 
Benjamin Hall. The Times was incredulous, and called it one 
of Palmerston’s pranks, a “useless attempt to make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear.” *° Yet Hall responded to the responsibilities 
of office. In office he had to face reality. He had to read Palm- 
erston’s pungent letters censuring that local pride and parsi- 
mony which prevented sanitary reform. 


Our English tradesman [wrote Palmerston] . . . has a great 
notion of his own sagacity, and cannot bear anything that 
may lead to the imposition of a rate, and they will often as 
at Newcastle see their neighbors perish around them and 
risk the lives of their wives and children and their own 
rather than ward off the danger by arrangements which 
might involve a six penny rate, forgetting or not knowing 
that in the end such measures would be a real economy.*® 


“ Hansard, CXXV (1854), 967-1005: Anonymous, Liberals and Conservatives 
and Their Policy Toward the Working Class (London, 1855). 

“ Times, August 15, 1854. 

“ Broadlands MSS, Palmerston to Hall, August 20, 1854. 
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Under Palmerston’s constant prodding Hall worked hard to 
reduce the cholera epidemic of 1854.47 If Parliament would 
not pass preventive measures at least the Home Secretary 
would try to mitigate the effects of cholera. 

Palmerston did much in 1854 besides fighting for safer 
factories and cleaner towns. Never had he spoken on so many 
subjects and urged so many reforms, and never before did a 
Home Secretary face such incessant business. In the Commons 
he spoke over 80 times and on a vast array of subjects. Of the 
125 acts passed in 1854, 48 either came from the Home Office 
or demanded its attention. Despite the outbreak of the Cri- 
mean War the Victorians were determined to put their house 
in order. None were more active in this task than Lord Palm- 
erston. He helped pass a bill to send juvenile offenders to gov- 
ernment aided reformatories; he won for London medical 
graduates the rights of licensed doctors; he supported law 
reform and the end of taxes on newspapers;*® and he even 
pleaded for the pay of Roman Catholic prison chaplains, a 
tolerant act which angered those Protestants who believed 
“such sanction to the propagation of the Catholic religion 
would be a national sin.” *® Palmerston in 1854 was still busy 
ending abuses and provoking zealous Protestants. 

He also had to answer a bewildering variety of requests. 
Aliens asked to be naturalized and cranks and quacks flooded 
the office with cholera cures and smoke reducing inventions.” 
In answering them he sometimes showed himself humane and 
sometimes stern: London’s lock ups should have mattresses for 
their prisoners, but pubs should not run goose lotteries.®! 

Of all his duties at the Home Office in 1854 his first love 
was establishment of a strong militia. It would make Britain 

“ Ibid., Hall to Palmerston, August 23, 24, 26, September 4, 11, 1854. 


“* Hansard, CXXXV (1854), 96-97, 233; CXXXII (1854), 432; CXXXIII 
(1854), 458-459- 

 Tbid., CXXXIII (1854), 1397-1399, 1419. 

" H.O. 45/4915, 5895, 5677- 

5! Tbid., 45/4789, and 4915; 12/8162; 45/5084. 
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strong and unified. “It was,” he told the Commons, “a valu- 
able social element, in as much as it brought the gentry... 
in contact with the lower and working classes . . . , and it 
cemented the bonds of union, which should always unite 
them, by common pursuits, common associations, and com- 
mon objects .. .’5? The very untheoretical Palmerston 
found in the very practical militia the embodiment of that 
organic society which formed the underlying assumption of 
his paternalism. 

That organic society was to be rational, well ordered, just, 
moral, and clean. He wished telegraph wires underground, 
emigrant ships clean, and the London streets swept daily. The 
Total Abstainers Society must not march in Birmingham. 
Palmerston thought such processions “‘a public nuisance.” ®? 
A passion for order and cleanliness formed part of Palmer- 
ston’s character. However much a man of the world, however 
gay, he was still a moralist. In Derbyshire in 1853 he preached 
to “the humbler folk” on the virtue of industry, thrift, and 
useful reading. At Romsey, Hampshire, in 1854, he bewil- 
dered his audience by beginning with Rousseau’s belief that 
all men are born good and educated bad, and concluding in 
the spirit of the arch-Victorian Samuel Smiles that farm 
laborers should “avoid two great rocks on which too many 
men in humbler ranks make ship wreck — the tobacco shop 
and the beer shop.” ** Palmerston’s ideas formed no logical 
system. Some were those of an aristocrat of the 18th century; 
some were those of a igth century reformer; and others 
bordered on puritanism. 

Palmerston left the Home Office on February 6, 1855. The 
country and the House of Commons wanted a stronger and 
abler man than Lord Aberdeen as Prime Minister, and their 


" H.O. 45/5523: Add. MSS (Gladstone Papers), 44/271, Palmerston to Glad- 
stone, October 13, 1853: Hansard, CXXXVI (1854), 468. 


* H.O. 45/5740, 5410, 5293, 5286, 5128. 
“Times, August 29, 1853, November 2, 1854: Economist, November 25, 


1854, p. 1291. 
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favorite was Palmerston. But able as Palmerston was, his 25 
months at the Home Office had met with only partial success. 
He secured a better prison discipline and a stricter factory act, 
made London cleaner, and effected many minor reforms. But 
serious abuses still remained: the terrible loss of lives in mines, 
unsanitary towns, and the polluted Thames. Inadequate 
powers in the face of intrenched interests and widespread evils 
frustrated Palmerston’s most determined efforts. And the weak 
coalition Ministry of Lord Aberdeen did not have the will nor 
the majorities to give the Home Office greater power. ‘““The 
Government,” Sir James Graham said, “could not even pass 
a turnpike bill.” ®° 

Behind the Commons’ opposition to social reform lay 
deeper forces. At no other time were local interests, threatened 
by an increasing centralization, and private enterprises in the 
full flush of economic expansion, more hostile to any med- 
dling from Whitehall. The venerable traditions of local gov- 
ernment and the sacred doctrine of laissez faire gave these 
vested interests a philosophy justifying their opposition to 
the Home Office. In the great sanitary battle they utterly 
routed Palmerston, Chadwick, and Shaftesbury. 

In fighting this battle and in administering the Home Of- 
fice, Palmerston had to define his basic social philosophy. The 
result was not a systematic philosophy. His ideas did not fit 
the neat categories of conservative and liberal. The neatest 
classification, conservative on the franchise and liberal in all 
else, still over-simplifies a man with few dogmas but many 
strong attitudes. He distrusted the masses and would, until 
they were educated, deny them the vote. But he sympathized 
with their plight and would protect them from mine explo- 
sions and cholera. His social outlook was paternalistic. He 
wished to govern well, but within the limits of Victorian so- 
ciety. He did not crusade for democracy and national educa- 
tion. He was no Don Quixote, nor even a John Bright. But 


® Greville, Memoirs, VII, 35, Graham to Greville May 7, 1854. 
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Lord Palmerston 


he did support reforms, reforms of social evils, of harsh prisons 
and wretched lodging houses. He made errors of haste and he 
could be too stern. But his prison reforms, his energetic ef- 
forts to clean up London, and his strong defense of the Board 
of Health suggest that his paternalism, however far short it 
fell from remaking society, was earnest and sincere. England 
had not known such an active and humane Home Secretary 
since Sir Robert Peel. 











Dante’s Italy: A Political Dissection 
DH 


WILLIAM Bowsky* 


6<é H Italy, thou slave of woe, vessel without pilot in a 
great storm, not the mistress of provinces, but a 
brothel!” So Dante characterized his own land: 

once a mighty power, it was now the scene of political con- 

fusion and disunity, the stage for selfish and sordid intrigues. 

Dante’s commiseration for the fate of Italy, together with his 

virulent attacks upon his native commune Florence, provide 

an important insight for understanding the Italian political 
and social structure of the late thirteenth or early fourteenth 
century. The poet directs our attention to the city state. 

The city state was then the most vital unit of Italian po- 
litical life. Its study furnishes a key for the analysis and in- 
terpretation of the political and social trends and problems 
that confronted Dante and his Italian contemporaries on the 
eve of the Renaissance. We can best comprehend these issues 
if we concentrate upon the Italian cities and examine their 
relations with the papacy and the empire, with one another, 
and with foreign powers. 

Throughout the spring and summer of 1310 all Italy | 
awaited a great new event: for the first time in nearly a cen- | 
tury a King of the Romans, Henry of Luxemburg, was about 
to make the traditional journey to Rome to receive the crown 


* The author is an Assistant Professor of History at the University of 
Nebraska. This paper stems from study undertaken in Italy under a Fulbright 


grant. 
1 Dante, The Divine Comedy, Purgatory, VI, 76-78. 
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Dante’s Italy 


of the Holy Roman Empire at the hands of the supreme 
pontiff.” 

Even the southernmost lands responded to the general ex- 
citement. Sicily, long contested between empire and papacy, 
had at last been ceded to the Holy See in 1275. In August 1309 
Robert of Anjou, the leading member of a cadet branch of 
the French royal house, followed in the footsteps of his father 
and grandfather, and did liege homage to Pope Clement V for 
the Kingdom of Sicily. Bitter experience with the successors 
of Frederick Barbarossa caused the pope to include in the oath 
of homage solemn promises that the Kingdom of Sicily would 
never be united with the empire, and that Robert and his 
heirs would never become emperors, Kings of the Romans, 
rulers of Tuscany or Lombardy, or even accept office in other 
papal lands.® 

Robert, the new Angevin King of Sicily only possessed 
half his kingdom. The island itself and much of the province 
of Calabria was ruled by Frederick of Trinacria, younger 
brother of James II of Aragon. After a series of futile Angevin 
attempts to oust the usurper, Frederick’s de facto possession 

* The elaborate preparations of the emperor elect for his Italian expedition 
and the feverish diplomatic activity of Italians planning for his reception pro- 
vide the historian with materials extremely useful for assessing the prob- 
lems of Italian politics in this period. See, e.g., Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica [MGH], Const., IV, 4 (ed. J. Schwalm, Hannover-Leipzig, 1906-1911), 
nos. 357-379; IT. E. Mommsen, ed., Jtalienische Analekten zur Reichsgeschichte 
des 14. Jahrhunderts (Schriften der MGH, XI; Stuttgart, 1952), nos. 1-7, 9-10; 
cf. F. Bonaini, ed., Acta Henriei VII, II (Florence, 1877), nos. 1 ff. For the Italian 
expedition of the emperor Henry VII cf. Friedrich Schneider, Kaiser Heinrich 
VII (Greiz-Leipzig, 1924-1928); G. Sommerfeldt, Die Romfahrt Kaiser Heinrichs 
VII. Teil I (Kénigsberg, 1888); R. Davidsohn, Geschichte von Florenz, III (Ber- 
lin, 1912), 345-552. Only brief summaries based on secondary accounts exist in 
English; see, Cambridge Mediaeval History, VII (Cambridge, 1932) 25-38, and 
95-101; W. Butler, The Lombard Communes (London-New York, 1906), 377 ff; 
F. Gregorovius, History of the City of Rome in the Middle Ages, trans. A. Ham- 
ilton, VI (2nd ed.; London, 1906), pt. 1, 1-107; L. Salvatorelli, A Concise History 
of Italy (London, 1939), 258 f; P. Villari, Mediaeval Italy from Charlemagne to 
Henry VII, trans. L. Villari (London, 1910), 362-375. 

* Regestum Clementis Papae V, vol. IV (Rome, 1886), 316 ff. Cf. $. Runci- 
man, The Sicilian Vespers (Cambridge, 1958), pp. 70, 78-81, for similar papal- 
Angevin negotiations of 1263 and 1264. 
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of the island had been sanctioned by the Treaty of Caltabel- 
lotta (1302), with the stipulation that on his death it would 
revert to Robert or his heirs. This arrangement left the 
Angevin unsatisfied, but he lacked the means necessary to 
overthrow it.* 

The area remaining to Robert included part of Calabria 
and most of present day Puglia, Campania, and Abruzzi, and 
was called the Kingdom of Naples. That kingdom was socially, 
politically and economically unsettled, and by itself could not 
provide Robert with the strength needed to maintain great 
military ventures. Social strife prevailed and the non-noble 
classes were at times oppressed by the very royal officials sent 
to bring them relief. Private warfare, frequent rebellions, and 
a nobility that had not submitted to strong Angevin rule 
added to the kingdom’s troubles. The king, moreover, was 
almost continually in debt, and could not easily ignore the 
demands of his Florentine creditors. The fact that Robert was 
also Count of Provence, of Foroalquier, and of Piedmont dis- 
tracted rather than helped him in administering Naples. He 
could impose his will upon a large portion of the Italian 
peninsula only if he exercised great astuteness and force of 
character, or if the course of external events came to his aid. 

The Angevin king and his rival Frederick both attempted 
to win military predominance in large part by launching and 
supporting powerful fleets. Their naval ventures, however, 
seem puny when compared with those of Venice, the undis- 
puted mistress of the Adriatic and the mightiest sea power in 
the Mediterranean. A contemporary of Dante could only de- 
scribe the Venetians as “‘a fifth essence, that wished to recog- 

“Marriages arranged between the houses of Aragon and Anjou did not 
bring about good relations between Frederick and Robert, and after the former's 
death (1337) the island remained in Aragonese hands. For Robert and the 
Kingdom of Naples, see, R. Caggese, Roberto d’Angio e i suci tempi (2 vols. 
Florence, 1922-1930); E. G. Léonard, Les Angevins de Naples (Paris, 1954). For 


Robert and Piedmont, see G. M. Monti, La dominazione angoina in Piemonte 
(Biblioteca della Societa Storica Subalpina, CXVI; Turin, 1930). 
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Dante’s Italy 


nize neither God, nor Church, nor emperor, nor sea, nor land, 
unless insofar as pleased them’’.® Although Venice had 
amassed a considerable collection of privileges from popes 
and western emperors it never recognized their sovereign 
jurisdictions. Its citizens directed their energies towards main- 
taining and increasing the city’s commercial and maritime 
supremacy —a goal that involved Venice in numerous wars 
with rival powers, ranging from the maritime commune of 
Genoa to the papacy itself. 

Political power in Venice rested with a merchant oligarchy 
which had established such rigid constitutional barriers in the 
last years of the thirteenth century that it was almost impos- 
sible for new families to enter the charmed circle. During the 
summer of 1310 Venice crushed the most serious rebellion 
yet to occur in the city’s history. This traumatic experience 
resulted in the creation of a commission possessing extraordi- 
nary powers for the protection of the public safety. This new 
Council of Ten soon received permanent status and became 
the government’s most effective instrument for discovering 
and suppressing conspiracies. Venice remained a great inde- 
pendent naval power whose assistance could be courted or 
purchased by all, but commanded by none. 

The remainder of Italy comprised two political regions: 
the northernmost, subject in theory to the direct jurisdiction 
of the Holy Roman Emperor, and the southern section, de- 
pendent upon the pope. The very nature of those two sov- 
ereigns had an important effect upon their Italian lands. The 
papacy and the empire were more than mere local and re- 
gional institutions for exercising political control. Each pur- 

5 Nicolai Episcopi Botrontinensis Relatio de Itinere Italico Henrici VII 
Imperatoris ad Clementem V Papam, in Stephanus Baluzius, Vitae Paparum 
Avenionensium (ed. G. Mollat: Paris, 1921), III, 503. For Venice, see H. Kretsch- 
mayr, Geschichte von Venedig, (g vols.; Gotha, 1905-1934); R. Cessi, Storia della 
Republica di Venezia, (2 vols.; Milan-Messina, 1944-1946), and the new multi- 
volume work being edited by the same author, Storia di Venezia, I (Venice 


1956). In English, see F. C. Hodgson, Venice in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
Centuries (London, 1910). 
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ported to be a special entity, created by God and charged with 
the good of all Christendom. Popes and emperors claimed a 
right of allegiance and authority over their Italian subjects 
both as immediate overlords, and as the supreme spiritual or 
temporal rulers of all Christendom. Popes and emperors 
moreover, could not deal with their Italian holdings on the 
basis of local, regional, or dynastic needs alone. They had to 
consider the requirements of all the Christians whom God 
had placed in their care —and this at times worked to the 
disadvantage of their immediate Italian possessions. 

The lands subject to direct papal jurisdiction included 
most of present day Lazio, Umbria, the Marches, and the 
Romagna with the valuable city of Bologna. The heart of the 
papal possessions was Rome, where popes ruled their tem- 
poral domains and gave spiritual guidance to all Christianity. 

Since the death of Pope Boniface VIII this situation had 
changed. Clement V, crowned in Lyon in 1305, had not left 
the Rhone Valley. For five years there had been no pope in 
Italy. The political vacuum left by the absence of direct pon- 
tifical control had been filled by the most lawless elements. 
Rome itself was racked by continual feuding among noble 
families and fighting between these and the more well-to-do 
merchant groups. Clement was also unable to maintain order 
in the Romagna, and his appointees to the Rectorship had 
accomplished little. Included in the papal lands were self- 
governing communes, treated at times as though they were 
sovereign states, and feudal nobles who were independent of 
the papacy. The Gascon pontiff residing in Avignon found it 

*For papal Italy under Clement V, see A. Eitel, Der Kirchenstaat unter 
Klemens V. (Abhandlungen zur mittleren und neueren Geschichte, I; Berlin- 
Leipzig, 1907). For Italy and the Avignon papacy, see G. Mollat, Les papes 
d’Avignon 1305-1377 (gth ed.; Paris, 1949); G. Ermini, Stato e chiesa nella mon- 
archia pontificia dei secoli XIII e XIV (Bologna, 1932); E. Dupré Theseider, 
Roma dal comune di popolo alla signoria pontificia (1252-1377) (Storia di Roma, 
XI; Bologna, 1952). In English, see F. Gregorovius, History of the City of Rome, 


op. cit. Cf. D. Waley, Mediaeval Orvieto (Cambridge, 1952), for an historical 
description of an important city within the papal states. 
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Dante’s Italy 


difficult to manage the varied and turbulent elements in papal 
Italy by means of couriers and directives sent across the Alps. 
Nor did subsequent Avignon popes find the situation easier. 

Papal activity in Italy was not confined to administering 
the church’s immediate holdings in the center of the penin- 
sula. Some pontifical directives concerned the Angevin papal 
vassal, the King of Naples, while others dwelt with the Ara- 
gonese who ruled church lands contrary to the desires of the 
Holy See. The pope sent no small number of letters north of 
the papal states, to the cities and ecclesiastical officials in 
imperial Italy, requesting cooperation in papal wars and 
diplomatic ventures. 

The Italian lands subject to papal direction, though ex- 
tensive and important, did not include the present day prov- 
inces of Piedmont, Lombardy, Veneto, Emilia, Liguria and 
Tuscany. These territories comprised the Kingdom of Italy 
and were theoretically subject to the direct jurisdiction of the 
Holy Roman Empire. Whether regarded from an economic, 
political or literary viewpoint, they were the most flourishing 
part of the Italian peninsula during the first decade of the 
fourteenth century.’ In the fields of art and literature seeds 
had been sown here that would soon bear fruit in the Italian 
renaissance. Most of the greatest industrial, commercial, mari- 
time, and banking centers of the western world were com- 
munes in the Kingdom of Italy. There men were striving 
towards new economic, social, and political goals, driven on 
by new aspirations that at times masqueraded under old 
names. 

At the heart of all this vitality and energy were the Italian 
city states. Imperial Italy contrasted sharply with much of 
northern Europe, where urban political development was 
often severely impeded by a powerful feudal nobility or 
growing national monarchies. For over two centuries the cities 


"F. Schevill, History of Florence (New York, 1936), and History of Siena 
(New York, 1909). 
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of the Kingdom of Italy had been assuming an ever more 
prominent role in every aspect of life. In 1310 Pisa and Genoa 
were naval powers second in importance only to Venice. The 
metropolis of Milan in central Lombardy, one of the greatest 
industrial centers of western Europe, produced textiles and 
armor for an international market. The Commune of Flor- 
ence, straddling the banks of the Arno River in Tuscany, was 
far more than the birthplace of Dante Alighieri and the cradle 
of a nascent renaissance in arts and letters. Florence was a 
mighty industrial, mercantile, and banking center, whose 
famous gold coin, the florin, was winning universal recogni- 
tion as the best currency in Europe. Florentine banking firms 
like the Bardi and the Peruzzi counted the kings of England 
and Naples among their debtors, while two other Florentines 
were private bankers of the King of France. 

These Italian cities, however, were not free to develop and 
expand, or to deal with their own problems in the manner of 
independent kingdoms or states. As parts of the Kingdom of 
Italy they were, in theory, subject to immediate imperial con- 
trol and jurisdiction. Even communes that dated their legiti- 
mate existence as semi-autonomous political entities to the 
Peace of Constance (1183), by law were still the object of 
supervisory rights that an emperor could exercise at will. The 
Italian imperial cities confronted a problem similar to that of 
their counterparts in the Papal States: they could be exploited 
by a supra-national institution whose goals need not neces- 
sarily coincide with their best interests. But while the pope 
traditionally dwelt in Rome and was ordinarily an Italian, 
the Holy Roman Emperor was often a German residing north 
of the Alps who was less inclined than the pope to give prime 
consideration to Italian problems and needs. 

Since the death of the emperor Frederick II in 1250 the 
Kingdom of Italy had experienced more than half a century of 
relative freedom from imperial control, during which it could 
shape its own destiny without German intervention. In 1310 
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Dante’s Italy 


this de facto independence of the empire seemed to have 
ended. The emperor elect, Henry of Luxemburg, was ser- 
iously interested in the Kingdom of Italy and planned to 
exercise his rights as its temporal sovereign. Once again, as in 
Hohenstaufen times, the question of the validity and enforce- 
ment of imperial rights and jurisdictions was to complicate 
the intricate and difficult problems confronting the cities of 
the Kingdom of Italy. 

Imperial connections with Italy had already contributed 
greatly to the discord that plagued the land. In many cities by 
the mid-thirteenth century guelf and ghibelline (Italian sup- 
porters of the papacy and of the empire) had formed two dis- 
tinct political organisms, each with its own institutions, party 
chiefs, and patron-pope or emperor. When a party lost control 
of a city and its members were forced to leave as exiles, they 
often remained together, frequently uniting with exile groups 
from other communities and attempting to re-enter their 
native city by force of arms. 

In the early fourteenth century, however, many cities, un- 
like Florence, seem to have permitted members of the losing 
faction to remain within the commune, subject to special re- 
strictions.§ By 1310 factions distinguished as guelf and ghibel- 
line were seldom primarily interested in asserting papal or 

*Such clemency seems to have been shown by Lucca, Siena, Bologna, Genoa, 
Milan, and Modena. For Lucca, see MGH, Const., IV, 4, no. 1274 (Oct. 17, 1310), 
esp. p. 1408 lines 4g f, no. 1286 (Oct. 7, 1311), p. 1422, esp. line 14. For Siena, 
Cronaca Senese di Paolo di Tommano Montauri, in Rerum Italicarum Scrip- 
tores [RRII.SS.], n.s., XV, pt. 6 (eds. A. Lisini & F. Iacometti: Bologna, 1931- 
1937), 236 £; Cronaca di Agnolo di Tura del Grasso in ibid., pp. 313, 318. For 
Bologna, T. E. Mommsen, ed., Italienische Analekten, no. 39 (Oct. 22, 1311), 
pp. 34 ff. For Genoa, W. Bowsky, “Florence and Henry of Luxemburg, King 
of the Romans: The Rebirth of Guelfism,” Speculum, XXXIII (1958), 178 ff; 
ci. G. Care, Genua und die Mdchte am Mittelmeer, 1257-1311, (Halle, 1899), II, 
$37, 363, 375; V. Samanek, “Die verfassungsrechtliche Stellung Genuas, 1311- 
1313,” Mittheilungen des Instituts fiir dsterreichischen Geschichtsforschung, 
XXVII (1906), 273 ff. For Milan, Nicolai Episcopi Botrontinensis, op. cit., p. 499. 
For Modena, G. Fasoli, “Bologna e la Romagna durante la spedizione di Enrico 


VII,” Atti e Memorie della R. Deputazione di Storia Patria per Emilia e la 
Romagna, IV (1938-1939), 43- 
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imperial predominance in Italy. The ancient meanings of 
those party labels served at times only to intensify and con- 
tinue discord, for they obscured the fact that most so-called 
guelfs and ghibellines now quarreled over strictly local ques- 
tions whose resolution did not turn upon the position of either 
the papacy or the empire.® So little did the pristine signifi. 
cance of the term guelf indicate the real issues dividing men, 
that even where a guelf party emerged victorious it often 
disintegrated into opposing factions. The best known example 
of this is the appearance of the White Guelfs and Black Guelfs 
in Dante’s own city of Florence in the first years of the 
fourteenth century. 

That factions warring for control of individual cities, or 
indeed of entire regions, often continued to use the party 
labels guelf and ghibelline entailed a serious risk. Should an 
emperor come to Italy and attempt to revive old imperial 
claims the ancient party names might retain some of their 
original content. Men called guelfs might easily feel that a 
new monarch, such as Henry of Luxemburg, would be pre- 
disposed against them merely because of the name they bore 
and its old connotations. Similarly, ghibellines might assume 
that they had a special claim to the aid and favor of any im- 
perial candidate, not because of the inherent justice of their 
cause, but because they had a party name reminiscent of 
imperial allegiance.!° 

Certainly not all internal problems facing the Italian city 
states could be ascribed to imperial pretensions. Quite as ser- 
ious were difficulties that arose from the clashing ambitions 
of rival families, social groups, and economic interests. In too 
many historical accounts these dissensions are lumped to- 
gether and considered as a single phenomenon: the opposition 
of old feudal nobility to a new rising order of wealthy bour- 

* For guelfism in the early fourteenth century, cf. W. Bowsky, “Florence and 


Henry of Luxemburg,” op. cit. 
» Ibid. 
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Dante’s Italy 


geoisie, called popolo or popolo grasso."' Here several points 
must be borne in mind. It is essential to recall that the word 
popolo had several meanings. When used alone it ordinarily 
signified the popolo grasso, or fat people, that is, the most well- 
to-do merchants, bankers, and lawyers, the men who in a 
commune like Florence headed the upper gilds. Usually when 
one wished to refer specifically to the great mass of working 
men, artisans, and tradesmen, he spoke of the popolo minuto. 
The word popolo also served as a general designation for all 
those who did not pertain to the nobility. Unfortunately con- 
temporary chroniclers often ignored these niceties of defini- 
tion, assuming that the meaning of a term was made clear by 
the context, or, perhaps more often, being themselves un- 
aware of the various nuances of social position embraced by 
the word popolo. 

Recent scholarship, focused upon Florence, has shown that 
it is a dangerous over-simplification of an extremely complex 
social, political, and economic structure to single out a 
struggle between magnates and popolo grasso as the chief 
cause for the internal strife racking that commune.!* An ex- 
amination of the origins of those families classified as noble 
by the ruling Florentine bourgeoisie in the last decade of the 
thirteenth century, and thus disqualified from public office, 
reveals that the backgrounds of many so-called noble houses, 
the Bardi, Frescobaldi and Cerchi, for example, differed in no 
way from those of other houses that were to remain popolani 
(members of the people). There existed many close conections 
between nobles and the wealthy elements who directed the 
gilds or arti. Many of the popolo grasso were related to mag- 
nates by marriage. Magnates were also greatly interested and 
participated in financial and commercial ventures undertaken 


by the commune. Nor did the magnates present a serious 
* See, G. Salvemini, Magnati e popolani in Firenze dal 1280 al 1295 (Flor- 
ence, 1899); R. Davidsohn, Geschichte von Florenz; P. Villari, The First Two 


Centuries of Florentine History (trans. L. Villari: London, 1908). 
* N. Ottokar, J] comune di Firenze alla fine del dugento (Florence, 1926). 
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threat to the city’s control over its contado, the surrounding 
area upon which the city relied for much of its food supply 
and military manpower. Numerous city dwellers of all social 
conditions possessed holdings in the contado, while parts of 
the contado remaining in the hands of nobles who were hostile 
to the commune were the exception rather than the rule." 

This analysis of Florentine social structure furnishes a key 
for understanding conditions in other communes in imperial 
Italy. For the histories of those cities, particularly those writ- 
ten in the late nineteenth century, concentrate upon this 
same major theme of noble-popolo antagonism. It is reason- 
able to suspect that the accounts of those cities, too, are greatly 
oversimplified, and do not provide an adequate picture of 
conditions as they really existed. Until the approach used so 
fruitfully in the case of Florence is applied to other communi- 
ties it would be best to read secondary accounts of their 
histories with some reserve. 

Consideration of the problems of guelf-ghibelline antag- 
onism and the conflicts among divergent social and economic 
groups makes it clear that not all the internal difficulties of 
the Italian city states were equally affected by the cities’ ties 
with the Holy Roman Empire. Those political connections 
did have a very direct effect, however, upon the resolution of 
one basic issue: the form of government that was to predomi- 
nate throughout the Kingdom of Italy — rebublican commune 
or despotic signory. 

By the early thirteenth century most important Italian 
cities had become in practice self-governing communes. A 
body of citizens elected their own magistrates and had a voice 
in the councils where ail important policy decisions affecting 

8 Tbid., pp. 48, 54, 130, 149 ff. 

%* Similar caution might be exercised in reading secondary accounts of dis- 
cord produced in early fourteenth century Italian cities as a consequence of 
struggles between the popolo minuto and the popolo grasso, in which the 


former were supposedly motivated by a desire to attain a voice in government 
more in consonance with their numerical superiority. 
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the entire commune were made. During the second half of the 
century, however, another form of government, called the 
signory, appeared with increasing frequency. It was particu- 
larly noticeable in Lombardy where communes such as 
Verona, Treviso, and Mantua were all replaced by signories. 

When the people of a commune wearied of continual fac- 
tional and family strife and of battles with neighboring feudal 
lords and cities, they often desired above all other things tran- 
quility and the opportunity to develop their economic ener- 
gies. They then lost interest in civic life and resigned their 
commune’s hard won autonomy and liberties into the care of 
a single ruler or signore. Such a change of government could 
come about in many ways. In some places it occurred slowly, 
through a gradual transferring of powers from the commune 
toa signore. In others a military conquest cancelled communal 
autonomy at a single stroke, substituting for it the dictator- 
ship of a man, a party, a group of citizens, or a society of mag- 
nates. A podesta (the chief elected communal magistrate), a 
captain of the people, a contado noble, a wealthy merchant 
who had become the leader of the city’s gilds, or an imperial 
vicar or governor, might succeed in establishing a signory. 

The new ruler was often acclaimed in a tumultous public 
assembly that was not really a normal session of the General 
Council of the commune. For the exercise of his absolute 
power the signore usually adopted a title such as Captain Gen- 
eral or Perpetual Lord, although it was possible to wield the 
same authority without the benefit of any special appellation. 
Most signori, in fact, preferred to leave the institutional forms 
of government by which the commune had ruled itself vir- 
tually intact, perhaps in order that the citizens not be force- 
fully reminded that their liberties were now lost. 

Despite the grants of power given to signori by communal 
assemblies the juridic authority of the signory remained un- 
certain. The plebiscites that so vigorously acclaimed the new 
rulers could only sanction, not change, an already existing 
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condition. A signore could only justify his position by re- 
ceiving a grant of authority from the power to which the 
commune was ultimately subject. He needed a specific con- 
cession from the city’s lay or ecclesiastical lord, which, in the 
case of most independent communes, meant a grant from the 
pope or the emperor. The reception of an imperial vicarship 
would appear to justify a signore’s rule over a commune, and 
had the added advantage of freeing him from the restriction 
of having to base his absolute dominion upon a donation of 
authority from his subjects —a donation that they might at 
any time pretend to retract. If a signore succeeded in gaining 
control over several cities and towns an imperial vicarship 
allowed him to unite them into a single lordship. Imperial 
policies might even assist in the creation of new signories. A 
man commanding a city as its imperial vicar or governor was 
often in an excellent position to maintain and fortify that 
rule for his own personal advantage, particularly after the 
emperor left his immediate vicinity.** Thus the Italian expe- 
dition of Dante’s long awaited “alto Arrigo” (1310-1313) 
strengthened and spread the signory throughout imperial 
Italy. In his search for support and financial assistance Henry 
of Luxemburg legitimized the positions of many signori and 
helped them increase the size and effectiveness of their lord- 
ships, while his appointments to imperial offices made it pos- 
sible for other men to become signori. By 1313 the signory 
was the dominant form of government in Lombardy and was 
taking hold in Tuscany and even the papal Romagna. The 
action of the empire had worked as a catalyst, hastening and 
re-enforcing a process that had already begun before it became 
the object of imperial policies.'® 

* See G. De Vergottini, “‘Vicariato imperiale e signoria,” Studi di storia ¢ 
diritto in onore di A. Solmi, I (Milan, 1941), 43-64. 

% There is a large body of literature on the problem of the signory in the 
1gth-15th century Italy. Still useful is E. Salzer, Ueber die Anfdnge der Signorie 


in Oberitalien (Berlin, 1900). See L. Simeoni, Le Signorie (2 vols., Storia politica 
d'Italia; Milan, 1950), with the review by H. Baron in Historische Zeitschrift, 
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The connection existing between the Holy Roman Empire 
and the Kingdom of Italy seriously affected all attempts to 
solve yet another major problem confronting Italian city 
states in the early fourteenth century. This problem — defying 
analysis as either internal or external — was that of defining 
the relationship between an individual city and its sur- 
rounding area or contado. 

During the days of the emperor Frederick II in the first 
half of the thirteenth century the Kingdom of Italy had been 
the scene of savage battles between guelfs and ghibellines, and 
Germans and Italians. In the 1260’s and 1270’s much of it 
had been subject to the rule of Charles I of Anjou, papal 
champion against the last luckless Hohenstaufen claimants 
to empire and their Italian partisans. In the general struggle 
that ensued some cities fell under the sway of their more 
powerful neighbors, even though in theory they depended 
upon the empire alone. 

More fortunate communes succeeded in establishing their 
domination over large areas of the countryside surrounding 
them, their contado, forcing nobles, villages, and small cities 
in those districts to recognize their authority. Control over 
the contado meant life and expansion to a city, for it guar- 
anteed a supply of food and of military manpower. It meant 
that roads were free from the attacks of neighboring nobles, 
now subject — at least in part — to the central commune. It 
meant the elimination of countless tolls on travellers and 
merchandise, and provided new sources of taxable revenue. 
CLXXIV (1952), 31 ff. See also L. Simeoni, “Signorie e principati,” in Questioni 
di storia medioeyale (ed. E. Rota: Como-Milan, 1946), pp. 413-454. A perceptive 
general presentation is G. B. Picotti, “Qualche osservazione sui caratteri delle 
signorie italiane,” Rivista Storica Italiana, X (1926), 6-30. F. Ercole, Dal comune 
al principato (Florence, 1929), a series of essays done earlier in the century, is 
erudite and possessed of good insights but should be used with caution. It 
should be recalled that the word signore or dominus was often used in senses 
other than the one we have been discussing. It might, for example, designate a 


republican body such as the Signory or Priory ruling Florence, or have its older 
significance of feudal noble. 
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Often, as in the case of Milan, Florence, or Genoa, the 
recognition of a city’s authority over the towns and nobles 
of a contado represented more than a hundred years of effort 
and warfare. Yet the ultimate validity of these acquisitions 
did not lie in concessions forced from contado inhabitants, 
but could be obtained only through an imperial grant. For in 
the final analysis the contado did not belong to the city that 
it surrounded, but like the rest of the Kingdom of Italy it was 
dependent directly upon the emperor or his representatives, 
The arrival of each imperial representative upon Italian soil 
threatened to re-open the delicate issue of the legitimacy of 
communal control over contado lands — lands, in fact, that 
had been usurped from the empire.’7 Would the emperor 
sanction the faits accomplis and allow communities to pur- 
chase the legitimization of their hard won acquisitions, and at 
what price? Or would he try to regain usurped jurisdictions, 
even at the cost of precipitating another bloody upheaval in 
the Kingdom of Italy? The advent of the Luxemburg em- 
peror elect in 1310 did, in fact, precipitate such a conflict - 
but by a combination of circumstances Henry VII was de. 
feated and his entire program turned to naught. His failure 
served as an object lesson, for he was the last Holy Roman 
Emperor to attempt seriously to enforce fully the rights and 
claims of imperial authority in Italy. Future emperors salved 
their imperial consciences by accepting large financial gifts 
from their Italian subjects in return for sanctioning existing 
conditions. 

Italian cities cannot be conceived of as individual dots on 
a map, each the center of a large circle that delineated its 
contado. A city ordinarily exercised the greatest command in 
the lands immediately adjacent to its walls. The farther one 
went out from the walls, the less a city’s influence tended to 
be, until an area was reached where that influence was con- 


17 Cf. the contado problems created for Milan in 1310 by the arrival of the 
emperor elect; W. Bowsky, “Florence and Henry of Luxemburg,” p. 187. 
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tested by another city. As cities frequently lay close together 
they were often engaged in a series of wars with many of their 
neighbors, caused in part by a struggle for the lands lying 
between them. The city winning those territories for its own 
contado gained a vital source of strength, while the loser was 
left at a severe disadvantage. Thus did Florence cripple and 
then dominate neighboring Pistoia during the first decade 
of the fourteenth century. 

Each of the stronger cities of imperial Italy was engaged 
in a battle for regional hegemony, then, and the outcome of 
that contest ultimately meant life or death to a great com- 
mune. In Tuscany the thirteenth century rivalries of Florence 
against Siena and Pisa against Lucca resulted in the victories 
of Florence and Pisa. The fourteenth century was to witness a 
war between the two victors for the domination of Tuscany, 
a struggle for independent existence in which the vanquished 
would inevitably be drawn into the economic, military and 
political orbit of the victor. 

This process was being repeated throughout the Kingdom 
of Italy as different communities clashed with each other on 
the battlefield and in the market. Gradually certain cities, 
favored by location, natural resources, political astuteness or 
good fortune, gained the upper hand over a large number of 
their neighbors. Such growing loci of power were Florence in 
Tuscany, Milan in central Lombardy, Genoa in Liguria and 
Padua in the Trevisan March. 

Viewed in this light the common phenomenon of many 
neighboring cities changing their political allegiances at al- 
most the same time becomes understandable. Small communes 
located in the sphere of influence of one of the great urban 
centers could not risk opposing the masters of those powerful 
cities on many important issues. When one local faction 
gained power in Milan, for example, its allies and supporters 
soon came to the fore in the governments of such satellite 
cities as Lodi, Novara and Vercelli. 
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This struggle for regional hegemony, too, was vexed by 
the relation of the Kingdom of Italy to the Holy Roman Em. 
pire. Concessions extorted from a defeated rival might be 
challenged on the grounds of imperial privileges and diplomas 
held by the vanquished. Whenever an emperor took a serious 
interest in Italian affairs each contestant in the battles for local 
domination was forced to take a stand towards the empire. A 
city could court imperial support in the form of military aid 
and diplomas legalizing past and future acquisitions. A com- 
munity might, on the other hand, oppose the emperor, even 
though this made it appear to be a rebel against legitimate, 
God-given authority. 

Despite the difficulties confronting all cities in these bitter 
struggles for regional control, the number of contenders was 
gradually decreasing. At the same time each remaining con- 
testant became increasingly formidable and threatened to im- 
pinge upon the territories of other victors. This battle for 
regional hegemony continued to be one of the major political 
problems disturbing Italian politics until it was eclipsed by 
larger issues in the closing years of the fifteenth century. 

The Italian cities were not completely free, however, to 
settle the question of regional hegemony by themselves. Only 
the papacy and the empire perhaps had lands and jurisdictions 
that entitled them to interfere in the affairs of the Kingdom of 
Italy, but this did not prevent several non-peninsular powers 
from intervening in the game of Italian politics and war at 
times when they considered it expedient. 

Such an interested power was the Kingdom of Aragon. 
King James II only relinquished his claims to Sicily in return 
for the papal investiture of Corsica and Sardinia.'* But inves- 
titure was not equivalent to effective occupation, and the 
Aragonese king, since 1295, had been plotting the seizure of 
Sardinia from the maritime commune of Pisa. These Ara- 


48H. Finke, ed., Acta Aragonensia (3 vols., Berlin, 1908-1922), offers ample 
documentation of Aragonese activity in Italy. 
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gonese machinations, intrigues, and alliances, both with Ital- 
ian and non-Italian powers, greatly complicated peninsular 
politics and only ended in Aragonese success in the fourth 
decade of the fourteenth century. 

No less important for the future of Italy was the interest 
that the French court displayed in Italian affairs. The mere 
fact that the Angevins of Naples were cousins of the Capetian 
kings would have sufficed to provoke French interest in Italy. 
But perhaps equally decisive were French relations with Ger- 
many and the Holy Roman Empire. Since the second half of 
the thirteenth century France had made serious efforts to 
limit and contain the strength of her German neighbor, and 
to whittle away at imperial borderlands and incorporate them 
into her own realm. 

The French king could not afford to neglect imperial Italy 
as it offered his rival a potential source of great military and 
economic strength. French policy aimed at keeping Italy in a 
perpetual state of turmoil and at increasing and perpetuating 
Italian dislike for imperial rule. French monarchs were alert 
to thwart any plans for the closer unification of the Kingdom 
of Italy with other portions of the empire. During the expedi- 
tion of the emperor Henry VII, Philip the Fair of France con- 
stantly acted to frustrate the emperor’s attempts to pacify and 
unify Italy under imperial control. The French king, more- 
over, was sometimes happy to see an emperor deeply em- 
broiled in Italian affairs, so that France might profit from the 
emperor's distraction to seize imperial lands in the north. 
Philip IV, for example, finally usurped the imperial city of 
Lyon late in the summer of 1310, while the emperor elect was 


occupied with last minute preparations for his Italian 
venture.1® 


* For the early history of French expansion, see F. Kern, Die Anfange der 
franzésischen Ausdehnungspolitik (Tiibingen, 1910). For relations between 
Philip IV and Henry VII, see W. Bowsky, “Clement V and the Emperor Elect,” 
Medievalia et Humanistica, XI (1958), and “Florence and Henry of Luxemburg.” 
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Throughout the fourteenth and most of the fifteenth cen. 
turies foreign powers like France and Aragon were too much 
occupied with other matters to intervene long or effectively 
in Italy. Until the closing years of the fifteenth century com- 
plications like the Black Death, civil wars, the need for de- 
fining relations with the empire and the Avignon papacy, the 
Great Schism and the Hundred Years War, demanded too 
much time and energy for those nations to make their full 
weight felt in Italy. 

Italians, therefore, were left with aimost two centuries in 
which they could attempt to answer the serious political, so- 
cial, and economic questions confronting them. Within the 
limits of sporadic and often ineffective imperial and papal in- 
tervention, proud Italian city states grappled with problems 
of factionalism, contado control, regional hegemony, and the 
struggle between the rival political forms of the commune 
and the signory. Those issues were extremely complex and 
often closely inter-related. There is little evidence that con- 
temporary Italians accurately analyzed and assessed them, or 
clearly separated them from each other and from the compli- 
cations imposed by the play of external forces, whether of 
empire and papacy or of France and Aragon. The task may 
have been an impossible one. The very confusion of issues 
helps perhaps to explain why the Italians failed to arrive at 
any solution that could guarantee their freedom from foreign 
conquest or domination. 
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Edmund Burke and the Natural Law. By Peter J. Stanlis. (Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1958. Pp. xiii, 311. Appendices, bibliogra- 
phy, notes, index. $5.75.) 


Dr. Stanlis’ book has been ushered into the world with a puff from 
Mr. Russell Kirk, who tells us in the Preface that it is essential to any 
understanding of modern politics. This absurd claim indicates that we 
are to consider the present account of Burke’s philosophy as a further 
manifestation of the neo-conservatism which has lately been striving to 
secure for itself a place in the cultural and political scene. Whatever 
influence this neo-conservatism can at present lay claim to is largely 
traceable, I think, to sociological factors, rather than to the cogency, 
relevance, or persuasiveness of its intellectual formulations, which are 
too often marked by extravagance and a lack of rigor in proceeding. Dr. 
Stanlis’ work is, regrettably, an instance of this. In so saying, I do not 
wish to be thought in disagreement with his belief in Burke's greatness. 
My admiration is certainly more tempered and reserved than his: but I, 
too, regard Burke as a man of genius from whom much is to be learned. 
No, the issue has to do with the way in which Dr. Stanlis has dragooned 
Burke into becoming the never inconsistent spokesman of a singie posi- 
tion, and in his failure to understand what the contrary of this position 
means. 

Dr. Stanlis claims that Burke's political philosophy was closely linked 
to the classical-Christian natural-law tradition. But not satisfied merely 
to demonstrate this, he has set about with almost tiresome reiteration to 
show that on whatever subject Burke thought, and whenever he thought, 
it was in the classical and scholastic conception of natural law that his 
mind was exclusively set. So we no longer have any trace of Burke as a 
utilitarian; the respects in which the historicist aspect of his outlook 
conflict with natural-law doctrine are discreetly smoothed away; and the 
influence upon him of the natural-rights philosophy of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries is also set aside. We are left with a Burke who 
is solely the continuer of Cicero, Aquinas, and Hooker. Dr. Stanlis seems 
never to have seriously considered that Burke, the most unsystematic of 

thinkers, may at times have been inconsistent or unclear, or that the com- 
plexity of Burke’s ideas may in part be due to the diversity of elements 
which compose them. He has not asked himself whether any changes 
occurred in Burke’s thought between the time of his earlier work and his 
writings on the French Revolution. He has not wondered how a man of 
the eighteenth century could be completely exempt from the influence 
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of all the presuppositions of the political philosophy of the age. In the 
abundance of quotation which Dr. Stanlis has provided, there are, how. 
ever, statements which exhibit the side of Burke he has wished to sup 
press. Thus, Burke speaks, for example, of “the general trust of 
government” and “the charter of nature,” while a passage from a speech 
on Warren Hastings might almost have been written by Milton against 
Charles I. (pp. 47, 62.) 

Why does Dr. Stanlis insist so strongly on Burke as the expounder of 
the old natural-law tradition? Because, it appears, in his view, as in Mr, 
Kirk’s, the root of the crisis of the present age lies in the repudiation of 
natural law (pp. 3-4). This I do not believe at all, though the point is not 
to be argued here. But it is doubtful whether Dr. Stanlis understands 
what the critics of natural law have to say, and he shows little sign of 
having reflected on the objections which the idea evokes. It is nonsense, 
for example, to speak of “secular belief” as entailing an “utter lack of 
normative principles,” and wrong to attribute to “secular contemporary 
sociologists” a denial of the “existence of all moral . . . standards.” (pp. 
3-4, 15). The difficulty in accepting the idea of natural law is that it is 
not universal, as its asserters maintain, and is so vague as to be capable 
of being invoked to justify almost anything. It is simply affirmed as the 
ultimate sanction of one or another inherited and traditional order. Its 
dictates are without content until the positive decree of some legislator 
says what they are to mean—what is to be considered theft, what the 
“own” that justice says each is entitled to have, what the killing that is 
to be called murder and what that is not. In this book, the natural law 
is incidentally displayed sanctioning the “positive social program of 
mediaeval Christianity,” free trade, and the laws of the different states of 
Europe in the eighteenth century. (pp. 10, 58, Ch. 4.) 

What Hobbes said three hundred years ago—that of all laws, the 
natural law is the most disputed and unclear and the most confusedly 
treated by philosophers—seems to be as much the case as ever. 


McGill University Perez Zagorin 


A Diplomatic History of Europe Since the Congress of Vienna. By René 
Albrecht-Carrié. (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1958. Pp. xvi, 663. 
Bibliography, index. $7.50.) 

This is a textbook, modestly described by Professor Albrecht-Carrié 
as an introduction to the subject. He has, in truth, left considerable area 
for instructors to expand occasional topics beyond the cursory treatment 
he has allotted them. 

Particularly useful are the brief introductory essays with which the 
author opens each part of his organization. These sketch the international 
power relationships just before new alignments were devised—for in- 
stance, around the year 1871. Albrecht-Carrié has used this method ad- 
mirably to point up the changes which occurred so swiftly during 
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succeeding years. Only the most obtuse students could fail to realize the 
profundity of those changes after reading his simple expositions. 

His bibliography includes the better-known items, both old and new, 
in five West European languages. It does not list any in the languages of 
East Europe. The bibliography might be more useful, however, if the 
author had appended additional critical comments. This deficiency is 
only slightly reduced by an essay upon the “Sources of Information” 
about pre-World War I diplomacy, wherein Albrecht-Carrié has chosen 
to introduce the topic of revisionism in a manner which appears overly 
simplified. For reasons best known to himself, he has made Professor Fay 
the sole standard-bearer of that school, while oddly ignoring the contem- 
poraneously antidotal work of Bernadotte Schmitt. On the contrary, he 
cites Luigi Albertini and A. J. P. Taylor as the significant revisers of re- 
visionism. Admittedly their works are fresher, but surely Schmitt should 
not have been brushed off with mere uncritical citation in a bibliographic 
listing at the back of the book. 

It is also regrettable that Albrecht-Carrié did not feel compelled to in- 
clude a similar essay upon the school of revisionists who have sprung up 
in this country since the end of World War II. Their signficance and the 
credibility of their works surely demand fuller treatment than an am- 
biguous footnote (p. 568) which simply equates their thesis with that 
used in Axis propaganda. Their works, moreover, should have been 
included, with critical comment, in the bibliographic listings. The re- 
viewer has found that many undergraduates are prone to accept Tansill, 
Barnes, Morgenstern et al. simply because they are “revisionist.” By 
means of a critical essay upon such “neo-revisionism,” Albrecht-Carrié 
might have stimulated clearer thinking upon that school, and have 
avoided unfair imputations of bias which the ambiguous footnote has 
already provoked. 

Among other minor deficiencies, there is the exclusion or mere casual 
mention of the significant, though possibly sub-major, personalities en- 
gaged in European diplomacy. This imposes upon instructors the task of 
persuading students that others besides the nearly legendary possessed 
diplomatic talent at various moments in history. No one can deny, for 
instance, that Bismarck was the key figure between 1871 and 18go, but 
Andrassy deserves more than the short shrift Albrecht-Carrié has given 
him. That Austro-Hungarian foreign minister is not even mentioned in 
the index, though he appears a few times in the text. In another place, 
the success of Decazes in the war scare of 1875 appears to be underesti- 
mated, though Albrecht-Carrié clearly recognizes that Bismarck realized 
only trivial profit from the byplay. 

None of these criticisms should detract, however, from the verdict 
that this is the best treatment of European diplomatic history, 1815-1956, 
at present available as a textbook. It is most useful for the period 1815- 
1945. The material upon the Cold War, on the other hand, amounts to 
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little more than a slightly critical compendium of events and organiza. 
tions. Albrecht-Carrié, like any writer on recent history, deserves no 
important criticism for its inadequacies. 


University of Louisville James E. Sutton 


The Hudson’s Bay Company as an Imperial Factor, 1821-1869. By John 
S. Galbraith. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1957- Pp. viii, 500. Bibliography, index. $6.75.) 

This is a significant book. As one would expect from the title, Pro- 
fessor Galbraith’s work deals with the Hudson’s Bay Company as an 
entity in British colonial, foreign, and, insofar as is pertinent, domestic 
affairs. And for good measure the author has been more than generous 
in his inclusion of what one might label the routine operations of the 
giant British chartered monopoly. 

There are four parts. Part one, Frontier Policies, introduces the reader 
to the Hudson’s Bay Company and its personnel; it describes the Com- 
pany’s far flung trading operations at the time of its 1821 merger with 
the North West Company. In this part, however, the author has focused 
attention upon segmented outer fringes—the frontiers—rather than upon 
the central core of the Company’s operations. On each of the frontiers the 
problems were unique, and for each a carefully considered and somewhat 
distinctive Company was pursued. Inhospitable Rupert’s Land, for ex- 
ample, provided the Company with a natural barrier against extensive 
settlement; yet along this so-called Canadian frontier clashes with out- 
side lumber interests proved consistently burdensome, and before the 
period under review ended the pressing tide of settlement could no 
longer be stemmed. It was on the southern frontier that the Company 
traders faced American competition and, of course, attempts at thwarting 
the foreigners had imperial implications. The western frontier was the 
Oregon Country, and in discussing it the author neatly prepares his 
readers for subsequent portions of the book relating to Russian and 
American relations. In one very essential respect the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany policy was uniform on all frontiers; in order to meet all challenges 
to its monopolistic position, the Company adopted a flexible price struc- 
ture and adjusted its trading practices to meet the exigencies of time and 
place. In relating or describing the events attending the execution of 
these policies the author has indicated—though at times rather vaguely— 
the manner and extent to which said policies were factors of imperial 
significance. 

Interesting and informative as is part one, it remains for the latter 
three parts to disclose the extent to which the activities of the Honourable 
Company were enmeshed with those of the British Foreign Office, and to 
an ever-increasing degree the affairs of the government of Canada. This 
is clearly revealed and discussed at length in the second and third parts, 
namely Relations with Russian America and The Oregon Question and 
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Its Aftermaths. Both these subjects have, of course, been well exploited 
by diplomatic historians, but the value and interest of the present dis- 
cussion is the amplification of the particular role played by the Governor 
and Committee in London following the Czar’s ukase of 1821 and again 
during, and indeed following, the British-American Oregon boundary 
negotiations. The author has made it amply clear that in all these in- 
volvements in foreign affairs the role of the Hudson’s Bay Company was 
a delicate one. The British government had a tendency, on the one 
hand, to regard the Company much as it regarded all British overseas 
interests, as something to be encouraged and protected. But, on the other 
hand, this same British government, sensitive as it was to free trade and 
reform, tended to view this rich and powerful chartered monopoly with 
considerable suspicion and distrust. 

In an interesting fourth part Professor Galbraith describes in great 
detail The Last Years of the Monopoly. Times were changing fast. The 
Company knew how to compete in the fur trade but, powerful as it was, 
it seemed somewhat helpless in stemming the relentless forces of ex- 
panding frontier settlement and in coping with mineral rushes, railroad 
building, American expansionism, general problems of law enforcement, 
and finally Canada’s drive for annexation of Rupert’s Land, and federal 
union. In nearly all these developments the monopoly was regarded— 
although in the author’s views, unjustly—as the “Stop-the-Way Com- 
pany.” The final outcome was the sale of its proprietary rights to Canada 
in 1869 and the incorporation of Rupert’s Land, also in 1869, with the 
Dominion of Canada. This important transaction did not, however, put 
an end either to the Company’s far flung profitable operations or to its 
importance in the economic structure of western Canada. But 1869 was 
nevertheless a crucial date in the long history of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. “No longer,” writes Professor Galbraith, “was the Company a 
factor in international politics, either as an active force or as an obstacle.” 
He concludes, and with more than adequate substantiation, that “During 
the years after its amalgamation with the North West Company, the great 
Hudson’s Bay Company made a substantial contribution to the expansion 
of the British Empire.” (p. 428) 

The book under review has all the hallmarks of a sound monographic 
study of an important subject. It is based upon examination of original 
sources and there is every indication that the Governor and Committee 
in London has been generous in making its archival material available 
to the author. Moreover, it would appear that all pertinent published 
sources and scattered manuscript collections, including the Provincial 
Archives and the Soliday Collection at the Henry E. Huntington Library, 
have been consulted. To one making a careful reading of this book it is, 
of course, annoying to have to consult footnotes at the back of the book 
where the publishers elected to place them. The text has both the dis- 
tinction and the shortcoming of most monographs; it is, on the one 
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hand, clearly written and exceedingly detailed, and on the other hand, 
it is undistinguished as to style. But in spite of a certain amount of 
tediousness, the book makes for exciting and valuable reading for the 
person who wants the full story from the pen of a sound scholar. 

The book contains maps of each frontier, but their usefulness could 
have been enhanced by the addition of line drawings to illustrate dis. 
cussions pertaining to localized areas. In a back cover pocket there is in 
loose form a 14” x 17” copy of an Arrowsmith map of 1832. This map 
embraces northern United States, all of British North America, and 
Russian America. Like other Arrowsmith maps, it cannot be relied upon 
for complete accuracy as to the location of Hudson’s Bay Company posts. 
This is, however, a very detailed and useful map. The book contains no 
illustrations. 


Indiana University Oscar Osburn Winther 


The Axis Alliance and Japanese-American Relations, 1941. By Paul W. 
Schroeder. (Ithaca, New York: Published for the American Historical 
Association, Cornell University Press, 1958. Pp. ix, 246. Bibliography, 
index. $4.50.) 


On September 27, 1940, Japan joined with German and Italy ina 
defensive alliance which was intended to deter the United States from 
going to war against any of the three partners. They signed this Tri- 
partite Pact for separate reasons of expediency and did not combine to 
establish a “new order” in Europe and Asia as a joint enterprise. By the 
summer of 1941, after the outbreak of war between Germany and Russia, 
the Pact had lost much of its value for the Japanese. And after the 
United States embargoed the Japanese with the “freezing order” of July 
26, 1941, the Pact lost most of its remaining utility for them. They began 
to press for a settlement with this country. To obtain a modus vivendi, 
they were willing to sign away the substance of the Pact, though not to 
disavow the agreement entirely. For a time, Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull paid little attention to the Pact, choosing to concentrate on other 
issues in his conversations with Ambassador Kichisaburo Nomura. Then, 
at the last minute, Hull made the Pact a central issue. The reason? One 
explanation seems to be Hull’s sense of morality, and another his concern 
for anti-Japanese opinion in the United States. 

“There is, however, a third possible reason,” Paul W. Schroeder con- 
cludes in The Axis Alliance and Japanese-American Relations, 1941. 
“The Tripartite Pact was revived as an issue by the American diplomats 
because it was expected to be useful in selling the anticipated war with 
Japan to the American people.” To most Americans, Hitler was the great 
enemy. “This was the point of view that the administration had been 
advancing for some years. There could be no more direct and effective 
way to justify going to war with Japan over her drive southward than to 
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show that Japan was tied to Hitler and participating in his plan for 
world conquest.” 

To sustain his thesis, Schroeder reconsiders the Pact first as it figures 
in the story of Japanese-American relations; then as it fits into the his- 
tory of Japanese-German relations from 1936 to 1941; and finally as the 
Pact was seen by the outside world, especially by American leaders and 
the American public. The author’s avowed aim is not to redo the work 
of such scholars as Herbert Feis, William L. Langer and S. Everett Glea- 
son, and F. C. Jones on the origins of the war in the Pacific. The aim is, 
rather, to concentrate on only the one aspect of Japanese-American re- 
lations before the Pearl Harbor attack. Through a thorough study of the 
documents, Schroeder succeeds in bringing a good deal of new under- 
standing to the subject. He corrects Langer and Gleason at significant 
points. His book is highly deserving of the American Historical Associa- 
tion’s Beveridge Award, which it won for 1956. 


The Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina 
Richard N. Current 


Strategic Surrender: The Politics of Victory and Defeat. By Paul Kecske- 
meti. (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1958. Pp. ix, 287. Introduc- 
tion, notes, bibliography, index. $5.00.) 


In an effort to find a formula by which potential victors in future 
wars could hasten the surrender process, Mr. Kecskemeti has analyzed 
the four principal surrenders of World War II. The author, a member 
of the Social Science Staff of the Rand Corporation, argues that an “un- 
conditional surrender” formula, with its emphasis on “totality” and 
“unconditionality” may well drive a defeated power to frightful retalia- 
tion in its final stages of collapse. 

As historical summaries, the chapters on the surrender of France 
(1940), Italy (1943), Germany (1945), and Japan (1945) are excellent. The 
Germans in ending the campaign in France showed considerable restraint. 
The Allies, while tougher in their attitude toward Italy, were not un- 
generous. In both cases, the losers profited from the fact that the victors 
were willing to pay for their quiescence while the war continued on 
other fronts. 

These two surrenders are not positive proof of the author's view that 
moderation to a beaten power hastens surrender. It is doubtful if Pétain 
and Weygand would have fought any longer if the terms had been more 
severe or that Reynaud would have surrendered earlier if easier terms 
had been offered. In the case of Italy, it is doubtful if the Allied tone of 
severity materially delayed Badoglio’s acceptance of terms. 

When it comes to German surrender, it is still harder to demonstrate 
the validity of the Kecskemeti thesis. As a matter of fact, he strongly 
questions the view that the “unconditional surrender” formula was 
mainly responsible for continued German resistance after we crossed the 
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Rhine. The loyalty of German leaders to their oaths to the Fuehrer, 
German fear of the Russians, Hitler’s merciless suppression of the officers 
revolt, and his fanatical refusal to see any alternative to victory except 
last-ditch resistance did more to prolong the war than did Allied demands. 

There may be a better case for the view that Allied concessions to 
Japan might have brought peace without the use of the atomic bomb. 
Here the author blames the double-dealing of Stalin whose aid had been 
sought by Japan for suitable peace terms. The Japanese were led to be. 
lieve that they would fare better by continued resistance, while the Allies 
concluded that only heavy blows would break the enemy's will. This, of 
course, minimizes the fanaticism of the Japanese army leaders who, as 
the author notes, violently opposed the efforts of the peace party to the 
end. It is apparent that the Emperor was aided in his final peace efforts 
by the fact that the military commanders had to admit their inability 
to counter the atomic bomb. Mr. Kecskemeti believes, however, that 
despite Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the Japanese would have continued 
the fight had it not been for the Allied indication that the Emperorship 
would not be destroyed. 

One is left with the feeling that wisdom and generosity on the part of 
the victor are not enough in the thermonuclear age. Fanatical leaders, 
such as Hitler or the Japanese commanders, who can accept nothing save 
victory, may now be able to strike heavy blows even as their power dis- 
integrates. Despite these and other difficulties, it is vital to continue the 
search for a peace-making formula. The author has clearly shown that 
we must study the art of making peace as thoroughly as the art of making 
war if we expect to survive even a victory. 


Washington, D. C. Forrest C. Pogue 


The Kensington Stone: A Mystery Solved. By Erik Wahlgren. (Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1958. Pp. xiv, 228. Illustrations, notes, 
bibliography, index. $5.00.) 

Erik Wahlgren has performed an important service to historical 
scholarship in this book, even though many scholars have long believed 
the stone with its rune inscription to be a hoax. But Wahlgren has in 
sixteen brief and compact chapters extended himself in order to prove 
that the rune inscription is not authentic. It appears that Wahlgren 
sought to play the role of a modern Sherlock Holmes in his efforts to 
unravel the mystery of the Kensington Stone. 

Wahlgren is not an historian. He is a professor of Scandinavian 
Languages at the University of California at Los Angeles. He is a philol- 
ogist and rests his case upon philological and linguistic arguments that 
the rune inscription could not possibly have been written in 1362. 

Hjalmar Holand acquired the stone in 1908 from a farmer by the 
name of Olof Ohman, who had found the stone in 1898. Later Holand 
sought to sell the stone to the Minnesota State Historical Society at a 
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great profit. He almost succeeded. Since 1908, Holand has devoted much 
of his time to prove the authenticity of the rune inscription. He has 
written numerous articles on his research and in 1932 published The 
Kensington Stone. Holand maintained that a Scandinavian expedition 
had been made to Greenland during the reign of King Magnus. It be- 
came lost, found its way into Hudson Bay, and after a bloody encounter 
with the Indians, a remnant reached what is today Kensington in central 
Minnesota, where they inscribed the record of their remarkable feat in 
runes upon a stone, which Ohman found embraced by the roots of a 
tree as he was grubbing in 1898. 

Here the story of Wahlgren begins. When was the stone actually 
found? Just where was it found? How big was the tree, etc. In his study 
of the Kensington Stone Wahlgren had become acquainted with J. A. 
Holvik, a man of scholarly interests, who had been greatly interested in 
the stone since 1908 though he suspected it to be a hoax. Holvik 
gathered all the data possible from newspapers and other sources perti- 
nent to the stone, and turned this material over to Wahlgren. He also 
acted as a guide for Wahlgren on a “tour” of the Kensington area, which 
proved rewarding. 

It became very evident that Holand was careless with important facts 
pertaining to the discovery of the stone. A careful study of Holand’s 
writings revealed that the stone had become an obsession with him and 
as a result his integrity as 2 scholar must be seriously questioned. Though 
very severe in his criticisms of Holand, believing that Holand has data 
in regard to the origin of the stone which he has not revealed, Wahlgren 
is less severe in his judgment of the perpetrator. The latter, Wahlgren 
believes, was a man with a sense of humor who had no intention of 
doing any harm besides providing scholars with a puzzle. 

Wahlgren makes it clear that Olof Ohman possessed two books which 
might have provided him with some information relative to the runes. 
Yet, he does not wish to make a legal case against Ohman as the perpe- 
trator of the hoax. Ohman could have done it! But it could have been 
an itinerant school teacher or a real estate promoter. More than one 
person could have been involved. The text of the rune inscription sent 
early in January 1899 to a Swedish-American newspaper telling of the 
discovery of the stone is not identical to the one found on the stone. It 
was sent by the real estate promoter to the newspaper. The language of 
the stone is of modern origin, rather than medieval, with a strong local 
flavor. In fact it reflects the historical setting of the hoax. 

Wahlgren’s arguments are most convincing as he studies the runes, 
the vowels and consonents, and the mixture of Arabic numerals with 
runes. The hoax occurred at a time when there was a great interest in 
cryptography. Wahlgren believes that he has found the code which spells 
out the name of Ohman. The numerals might also give the age of Ohman 
at the time of his arrival in America as well as his age in 1898. 
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Wahlgren is very critical of Holand’s scholarship (p. 74-96), yet, he 
fails to test the theory concerning Ohman’s age. It should have been 
relatively easy to discover the actual date of Ohman’s birth and emigra- 
tion. Ohman might have wished to be discovered. He took pains to point 
out that he found the whetstone which had been used by the carver. 

Why could not the children of Ohman have provided Wahlgren with 
more significant facts? Neither Ohman nor his children had anything to 
gain by keeping any secrets relative to the origin of the stone if they 
possessed such information. There is a motive, a pecuniary one, for 
Holand’s interest in the stone, but is there one for Ohman’s children? 

The reviewer has always regarded the Kensington Stone as a fraud, 
but he, nevertheless, enjoyed reading Wahlgren’s significant book. 


Augustana College O. Fritiof Ander 


Prelude to Independence: The Newspaper War on Britain, 1764-1776. 
By Arthur M. Schlesinger. (New York: Knopf, 1958. Pp. ix, 318, xvi. 
Appendices, bibliographical note, index. $6.00.) 


This study meets a long felt want. Professor Schlesinger’s Colonial 
Merchants and the American Revolution must have introduced him to 
the press of the time. Philip Davidson’s Propaganda and the American 
Revolution was an invitation to further study of the colonial journals, 
which rendered great service by clarifying constitutional and economic 
problems and informing public opinion. When the Continental 
Congress met, the members had a fair idea of popular reaction to 
controversial questions. 

Hitherto little interest has been shown in the press outside the 
northern colonies. True, there were fewer journals in the South, but 
Dr. Schlesinger has explored them. In all, there were thirty-three colonial 
newspapers. Maryland, absorbed “in exciting local issues” had little in- 
fluence on the Revolutionary movement. Far off Georgia had much more 
interest in English-colonial relations. The Virginia press showed the 
greatest activity, with valiant support from the Carolinas. The urban 
center, Charleston, furnished leadership; for example, Peter Timothy 
placed a heavy black border around the report of the Boston Massacre 
in The South Carolina Gazette. 

In the light of other studies one might question the statement that, 
with the exception of Pennsylvania and New York, the colonists “obedi- 
ently paid the duty on tea despite the patriot agreements.” (p. 130) Did 
these colonists (in New York and Pennsylvania) refuse to buy dutied tea 
because of “greater availability of cheaper smuggled variety?” Were 
there not instances of colonists paying more for smuggled tea than the 
cost of legal tea? The American propaganda that tea drinking under 
mined health was different from the seventeenth century claims, in 
England, that tea drinking would mitigate most human ills—even a bad 
disposition. Brews from seventeen native plants were recommended to 
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replace the Indian tea. It would be interesting to know how widely these 
substitutes were used. 

Professor Schlesinger quotes from both Patriot and Loyalist papers 
and analyzes their influence. This is a real service; the practice has been 
to give the Tory press rather cavalier treatment. The Whig attitude 
toward opposition journals does not merit praise for devotion to liberty 
of the press and sponsorship of fair play. Some Tory editors got a 
measure of protection by printing Whig articles (p. 215), but some 
simply gave up and fled to England. 

The concluding chapter evaluates the role of the press and its sig- 
nificance. The depression following the French and Indian War increased 
popular discontent which was skillfully fanned by the journalists. From 
“a voice .. . small and unsure” in 1763, it had become mature and 
powerful. But the issue of freedom of press was not resolved. Despite the 
assurances of the first constitutional amendment, the repressive Sedition 
Act of 1798 was passed. Lessons must be learned slowly, it seems. 

This well documented monograph will delight the hearts of serious 
students. We congratulate Professor Schlesinger on the excellence of the 
work. 


Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg Elizabeth Cochran 


The Battle of Gettysburg. By Frank A. Haskell. Edited by Bruce Catton. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1958. Pp. xviii, 169. Introduction, index. 
$3-50-) 

Full of the sound and fury of battle action, Frank A. Haskell’s nar- 
rative puts the reader on the crest of Cemetery Ridge at the climactic 
moment of Pickett’s magnificent, but futile, attack of July 3, 1863. As 
long as Americans study their Civil War, this book will be read, not so 
much for a precise and orderly statement of military movement, but 
because it brings the flashing, vivid colors of battle alive—the noise, 
blood and heat of the greatest passage of arms to take place on the 
American continent. 

Mr. Catton’s introduction is, as one might expect, a fine and re- 
warding piece of writing. He fills in Haskell’s military career and reviews 
the previous editions of the book—not ignoring the 1910 pamphlet at- 
tack on Haskell published by the Association of Philadelphia Brigade 
Survivors. 

“By-and-by, out of the chaos of trash and falsehood that the news- 
papers hold, out of the disjointed mass of reports, out of the traditions 
and tales that come down from the field, some eye that never saw the 
battle will select, and some pen will write, what will be named the 
history. With that the world will be and, if we are alive, we must be, 
content.” 

After quoting this passage from Haskell, Mr. Catton goes on to say: 

“All of us who undertake to write about Gettysburg need to read 
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Haskell’s book. Most particularly, I think, we need to read the para. 
graph just quoted. It tends to induce a much-needed humility. 

“But in the long run this book is for the general reader rather than 
for the specialist. It offers an understanding and an emotional exper- 
ience that can be had from few other Civil War books. It is very, very 
much worth reading.” 

And with such eloquent testimony, this reviewer is in complete 
agreement. 


Illinois State Historical Library Clyde C. Walton 


Doctors in Gray: The Confederate Medical Service. By H. H. Cunning. 
ham. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1958. Pp. xi, 339, 
Appendices, bibliography, index. $6.00.) 


As we approach the centennial years of the Civil War, and the flood 
of writing on it pours forth from the presses in ever greater quantity, we 
face the serious danger of romanticizing what was in fact one of the most 
tragic episodes in our history. The grim statistics, the story of frustration 
and failure in treating disease and wounds, told in Doctors in Gray, 
comes, therefore, as a sober reminder that the Civil War was the most 
costly war in our history and that the price paid for our failure to 
achieve through political and social means effective remedies for sec- 
tional conflict was a most bitter and bloody one. Over 600,000 American 
soldiers died in the Civil War, approximately 258,000 on the side of the 
Gray. 

The magnitude of the task that confronted the Confederate Medical 
Department was great indeed. Dr. Joseph Jones, one of the outstanding 
Confederate medical officers, estimated that the Confederacy mobilized 
more than 600,000 men and that on the average each one of these fell 
victim to disease or wounds six times during the war. Providing proper 
care for the resulting 3,600,000 cases in a country suffering from both 
invasion and blockade with all their impact of shortages, disorganization, 
constant movement with inadequate transportation facilities, and de- 
clining morale, was a stupendous problem. That the Medical Depart- 
ment was able to prevent far greater losses than those that occurred was 
due to the impressive performance of Dr. Samuel Preston Moore, Surgeon 
General in command of the Department, and to the skill in improvisa- 
tion and the willingness to make great sacrifices that characterized the 
majority of the personnel of the Department. 

Dr. Cunningham, professor of history and dean of Elon College in 
North Carolina, began his study of the medical history of the Confed- 
erate army and navy more than ten years ago. Since that time he has 
worked through an imposing mass of official and unofficial records, letters, 
diaries, memoirs, contemporary periodicals and newspapers, and numer- 
ous publications of the years since the war, gaining an intimate knowl 
edge of the medical officers, hospital stewards, matrons, nurses, ward 
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masters, and other persons connected with the medical service, as well as 
the detail of their work. The War Department Collection of Confederate 
Records in the National Archives is amazing in its variety and complete- 
ness. Additional materials are found in the Confederate Museum in 
Richmond, in the Library of Congress, in the libraries of the University 
of North Carolina, Duke University, and the Virginia State Library. 
Indispensable to his study, of course, were the 127 volumes of The War 
of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Armies, and thirty volumes of the Official Records of 
the Union and Confederate Navies, and the six volumes of the Medical 
and Surgical History of the War of the Rebellion, prepared under the 
direction of the Surgeon General of the United States. 

Based on sound research, organized and presented with clarity, Doc- 
tors in Gray tells for the first time in a comprehensive manner the medi- 
cal history of the Confederate war effort. At once both a strong point and 
a defect is the careful avoidance of the highly emotional and dramatic as 
well as the excessively factual and statistical. The story seems almost too 
impersonal at times to hold the reader's interest. Yet the scholarly quality 
of the study stands out the more clearly. For the specialist in medical 
history or in the Civil War the volume is a most rewarding one. The 
general reader, too, will find in it much of value, as he is forcefully 
reminded of the tragic suffering and the heroic sacrifice, the blundering 
and ignorance and incompetence, the wisdom and skill and devotion to 
cause that characterized the war. Perhaps most striking to the reader in 
these days of antibiotics and miracle drugs is the tremendous progress in 
the medical field which he recognizes as he compares present practice 
with that of a century ago. 


University of Rhode Island William D. Metz 


The Clays of Alabama: A Planter-Lawyer-Politician Family. By Ruth 
Ketring Nuermberger. (Lexington: University of Kentucky Press, 1958. 
Pp. iii, 342. Bibliographical note, index. $7.50.) 


This study of the Clay family by Mrs. Nuermberger presents a 
chronicle dealing principally with the political, social, and economic 
history of Alabama during the one-hundred-year period 1815-1915. The 
chief characters with which the history is concerned are Clement Comer 
Clay, the father, and Clement Claiborne Clay, the son. The career of the 
father, as revealed by the author, is an excellent study of one of Ala- 
bama’s outstanding political leaders and planters during the period of 
the state’s development from a frontier community to its more promi- 
hent position in the national hierarchy. Clement Clay, the elder, was a 
staunch Jacksonian Democrat, who believed Jackson’s program offered 
the only solution to the nation’s problems. In his capacity as United 
States congressman and senator, as governor of the state, and by means 
of his control of the editorial policy of the state’s chief organ, the Hunts- 
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ville Democrat, he gave Jackson his undeviating support. The younger 
Clay took up where his father had left off and built his career on the 
foundation which had been laid. Endowed with a fine intellect, his out- 
standing scholarship in such fields as history, philosophy, and political 
science, enabled him to achieve a position of more responsible leader. 
ship than that attained by the elder Clay. His services to Alabama as 
state legislator, United States senator, Confederate senator, and as diplo- 
mat for the Confederate government were outstanding. He sup 
ported the states rights’ view as staunchly as his father had supported 
Jacksonianism. 

The social life of the one-hundred-year period is portrayed by the 
numerous letters written to the Clay family and especially by the letters 
of Virginia Clay, wife of the younger Clay. The economic developments 
in Alabama agriculture and especially the problem of internal transpor- 
tation are given careful consideration, since the Clays were particularly 
interested in both. 

This reviewer found the use of quotations in some instances rather 
confusing. The footnote references for some of the direct quotations are 
to several different sources which make it difficult to pinpoint the specific 
quotation (p. 9, note 18). In other cases the quotations are misleading 
or misquoted. The reader may at some points also question the organizz- 
tion of the book. In the earlier chapters of the volume there is some 
confusion due to the fact that the author moves rather rapidly from one 
member of the Clay family to another. For this reason the latter part of 
the book, where the author concentrates almost exclusively on the career 
of the younger Clay, is much more interesting. 

These criticisms, however, are minor, and the author deserves full 
credit for a scholarly and very well documented work, which will be of 
particular interest to students of Alabama and Confederate history. 


Huntingdon College Gordon T. Chappell 


Hoke Smith and the Politics of the New South. By Dewey W. Grantham, 
Jr. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1958. Pp. x, 396. 
Illustration, critical essay on authorities, index. $5.00.) 


This is the latest volume in the widely known Southern Biography 
Series. To say that this book compares favorably with some of the earlier 
volumes of this series is to state that Hoke Smith is the result of meticu- 
lous research and is presented in a judicious manner. As in the case of 
some of the other biographies in the series, Professor Grantham’s book 
grew out of his doctoral dissertation. 

Born in 1855 of poor middle-class parents in North Carolina, Hoke 
Smith was seventeen years of age when he moved to Atlanta. Smith was 
admitted to the Georgia bar at eighteen; he argued cases before the State 
Supreme Court and was made chairman of the Fulton County Democratic 
Committee at twenty. By 1880, when he was only twenty-five, he had more 
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cases than he could possibly handle and specialized in damage suit cases. 
He married Marion Cobb when he was twenty-eight years old. Smith 
purchased the Atlanta Journal in 1887 and, when only thirty-seven years 
of age, became Secretary of Interior in President Cleveland's Cabinet. 

This Georgia progressive did not find serving as a member of the 
Cabinet to his liking. Although Smith had advocated civil service reform, 
he appointed so many Georgia friends to office in his department that 
President Cleveland called him on the carpet. The author points out 
that, as a cabinet member, Smith checked the rapid increase of Civil War 
pensions, dealt justly with the quarter of a million Indians, championed 
tariff reform, guarded the public domain against attempted frauds by the 
railroads, and made easier the settling of land claims against the govern- 
ment. He failed, however, to initiate any general conservation movement. 
When Smith announced his support of Bryan and bimetallism in 1896, 
Cleveland, oddly enough, expressed astonishment. Whereupon Smith 
resigned his cabinet post and, for almost a decade, went into political 
exile. 

Although politically inactive, Smith was busy in his law practice, in 
Atlanta civic work, in promoting public education—especially vocational 
training—and in real estate. The lures of the political arena were too 
great for Smith to remain aloof. Supported by Thomas Hardwick and 
Tom Watson for the governorship, Smith was elected handsomely. In his 
program of progressive measures, Smith was more successful in attaining 
political objectives than in securing economic reforms. The author con- 
cludes, however, and correctly so, that Smith was one of the South’s most 
successful progressive, anti-machine governors. 

Frequently, factionalism within the one-party Southern states is more 
bitter than bipartisan struggles. Certainly this was true of the two oppos- 
ing Democratic factions of Georgia when led by Joe M. Brown and Hoke 
Smith. In four state-wide elections these two men bitterly opposed each 
other. Brown defeated Smith for governor in 1908, but Smith won two 
years later. Smith defeated a Brown candidate for the United States 
Senate in 1911, but Brown carried Georgia for Underwood against Wil- 
son, who was supported by Smith, in a presidential preference primary in 
1912. With President Wilson’s influence Smith defeated Brown in 1914 
for renomination to the Senate. 

Although Smith had his differences with the Wilson Administration 
he was, generally speaking, a strong supporter of the New Freedom. In- 
deed Smith’s name is linked with the Smith-Lever Act (which he regarded 
as his greatest legislative achievement), and the Smith-Hughes Law, both 
of which were to better the American farming classes. Smith opposed some 
of the later Wilsonian legislative program; he obstructed the enactment 
of some of the Administration’s war measures; he prohibited the con- 
firmation of Federal judges in Georgia, when Wilson ignored senatorial 
courtesy; he condemned the League of Nations; and with the Republicans 
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he demanded reservations to the League’s Covenant. Defeated for re- 
election in 1920, Smith lived a peaceful decade before his death in 199. 

The author has written well, although this reviewer would welcome 
more about Smith’s family life, about his social interests, and about his 
religious faith. The illustrations are well chosen; the footnotes ample; the 
index accurate. Author, editor and press have combined to make a distinct 
contribution to the study of politics of the New South. 


University of Florida George C. Osborn 


Georgians in Profile, Historical Essays in honor of Ellis Merton Coulter. 
Edited by Horace Montgomery. (Athens: University of Georgia Press, 
1958. Pp. 387. $6.00.) 

This collection of biographical sketches includes the lives of fourteen 
men who have had important bearing on the history of Georgia. The list 
begins with John Percival, First Earl of Egmont, and ends with an essay 
on Hoke Smith. In between are politicians, Indian agents, reformers, and 
lawyers and businessmen. The company of authors is made up of Uni- 
versity of Georgia staff members and colleagues of Professor E. Merton 
Coulter. An appendix includes a list of the publications of Professor 
Coulter. This is an impressive list indeed, indicating that the honoré has 
made as much contribution to Georgia as the most notable of the subjects 
of the biographical sketches. 

The Georgia profile presented in this book of necessity has to be a 
spotted one. John Percival, for instance, is almost completely unknown 
while James Oglethorpe’s name has appeared in every textbook on the 
history of the United States. Yet John Percival was one of the major forces 
in England which led to the formation and early survival of the Georgia 
Colony. Charles Jones Jenkins, Jr. was a rugged individualist who had 
the courage to stand against the will of the Whig Party of which he wasa 
member, and to vote a steadfast conviction. This personal characteristic 
prevailed until he died. Jenkins served as Governor of the state from 1866 
until he was removed from office by General George Gordon Meade in 
1866 for refusing to issue a warrant against the state treasurer to pay the 
expenses of the carpet-bagger legislature. 

Two of the biographical sketches treat the stories of Charles Colcock 
Jones and Paul Hamilton Hayne. Educated for the ministry, Jones be- 
came for a time a minor politician, but his true interest ran to history and 
literature. His studies of Indians and dead towns, as well as his poetry, 
were to make him a solid reputation as a versatile man of letters. Claud B. 
Green's sketch gives a close view of the relationship between Jones and 
the well-known Paul Hamilton Hayne. Both of these men viewed the 
South as an agrarian land finding its economic moorings in the furrow 
and forest of the region. They decried the changes which industry 
promised to bring. 
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In many respects this is a novel volume published in honor of a 
scholar. There is a close unity in the book’s organization, and the literary 
style is surprisingly good for such a large number of sketches. The editor 
has done his job with care. 

This book is a solid tribute to a solid man and scholar. Professor 
Coulter has spent a long and busy life tucked away in the scholar’s cubicle 
digging at the problems of regional history. In Academic Hall at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, surrounded by his excellent library, he has realized 
the energetic historian’s dream of being both a good teacher and a capa- 
ble and productive scholar. 


University of Kentucky Thomas D. Clark 


Foundations of Freedom in the American Constitution. Edited by Alfred 
H. Kelly. (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1958. Pp. xviii, 299. Bibliog- 
raphy, appendices, index. $3.50.) 


The tension between liberty and order is a characteristic of the good 
society. In times of crisis, there is always the danger that the balance 
between the two will be upset and the nature of the society altered. The 
demands for the security of a threatened community set against the need 
to protect the freedom of the individuals of which it is composed raise 
questions of great complexity and of vital importance. At such times, the 
hard-won and indispensable right to free expression, in all of its mani- 
festations and implications, is perhaps the civil liberty most difficult for 
the free society to preserve. 

It is to one facet or another of this age-old problem as it appears in 
mid-twentieth-century America that the six essayists in Foundations of 
Freedom in the American Constitution address themselves. T. V. Smith 
writes of “What Liberty Means to Free Men;” Alfred H. Kelly, “Where 
Constitutional Liberty Came From;” Zechariah Chafee, “The Great 
Liberty: Freedom of Speech and Press;” Jack W. Peltason, ‘““Constitu- 
tional Liberty and the Communist Problem;” Robert K. Carr, “Constitu- 
tional Liberty and Congressional Investigations;” and Alan F. Westin, 
“Constitutional Liberty and Loyalty Programs.” Originally published as 
separate pamphlets during the years 1954 to 1956 as part of the Freedom 
Agenda, a program sponsored by the Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial 
Fund in response to what many felt to be the dangers and excesses of 
“McCarthyism,” they were gathered together and published here under 
the editorship of Mr. Kelly, the last three having been extensively 
rewritten. 

In discussing liberty and order, these men, as one might expect, tend 
to come down squarely on the side of liberty, generally preferring the 
risks of freedom to the cost of restriction. But those wishing to deny the 
demands of national security and condemning out of hand all safeguards 
and all limits set upon the exercise of freedom will find little to support 
their position in these pages, for one is immediately struck by the fact that 
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while the hearts of the writers are on the side of liberty their heads stub- 
bornly remind them that no freedom can be long maintained unless it 
can accommodate itself to the harsh necessities and realities of the time. 

Apparent in each essay is the insistence that there is a point beyond 
which the encroachments upon civil liberties must not go, but also ap- 
parent is the awareness that not the political scientist, the courts, the 
Congress, nor anyone else can mark this point with perfect precision or 
deny that it will certainly shift one way and then another as contemporary 
man’s story unfolds. The essayists also realize that no matter how much 
wisdom and experience go into the formulae, codes, and judicial deci- 
sions designed to strike a balance between the twin demands of security 
and freedom, the balance can be properly maintained only if men of 
good will in positions of power, deeply conscious of what is at stake and 
following fair and regular procedure, will seek to reconcile the two de- 
mands in their day-to-day decisions and actions. It is to this end that the 
essays are written: to warn, to instruct, and to exhort. 

All the essayists have adopted the historical approach, each seeking 
to put his particular problem in its true context and buttressing his 
argument with the facts of the case. The first three use a broad canvas 
while the latter three concentrate largely upon twentieth-century de- 
velopments. T. V. Smith, who can turn a phrase, quote a quote, and start 
a train of thought with the best of them, is content simply to prod and 
to delight his reader. Mr. Kelly undertakes to set down in summary the 
nature, origin, and evolution of the American constitutional system. He 
sees, and rightly so, that its essence lies in the limits—sometimes in- 
tangible, implicit, even undefinable, but for all that very real—placed 
upon the powers of government. And the late Mr. Chafee, humane and 
literate, surveys man’s struggle for the right “to think and express his 
thoughts to others—to speak out the truth that is in him,” a struggle 
which he sees culminating in the adoption of the First Amendment. 

The contributions of Mr. Peltason, Mr. Carr, and Mr. Westin, all 
concerned with some aspect of the American response to the present 
Communist threat, are filled with information as to just what the United 
States has done to suppress Communism at home and what the conse- 
quences both with respect to the security of the nation and to the rights of 
individuals have been. While accepting the necessity for much that has 
been done, the three men generally feel that in too many instances civil 
rights have been trampled upon to no good purpose. These essays point 
the way to minimizing future infringements upon individual liberties as 
America continues to seek protection for itself and its institutions. 

The essays are written for the general reader, but the specialist who 
cannot glean an idea here and an enlightening piece of information 
there must indeed be special. 


Northwestern University W. W. Abbot 
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A History of the Greek World from 479 to 323 B.C. By M. L. W. Laistner. 
(New York: Macmillan, 1957. Third edition. Vol. II in Macmillan’s His- 
tory of the Greek and Roman World. Pp. xv, 492. Introduction, maps, 
sources and authorities, select bibliography, index.) 


Students struggling with the intricacies of the Greek World of the 
fifth and fourth centuries B.C. will be pleased to note the appearance of 
the third edition of this book. No changes have been noted in the text or 
notes (where they might have been expected), but the Select Bibliography 
in the back has been brought up to date. Thus this part of the Macmillan 
History of the Greek and Roman World offers its greatest contribution in 
keeping the series in print, but adds virtually nothing to the first edition. 


Frances Anne: The Life and Times of Frances Anne, Marchioness of 
Londonderry and Her Husband Charles, Third Marquess of London- 
derry. By Edith, Marchioness of Londonderry. (London: Macmillan, 
1958. Pp. xiii, 316. Illustrations, sources, index. $6.25.) 


The author writes, “This book has been written in the hope of doing 
justice to the memory of Frances Anne, Marchioness of Londonderry, and 
as a small testimony to her great abilities. It is dedicated to the memory 
of her great-grandson by his wife.” Lady Londonderry was married in 
1819 to Charles Stewart, brilliant soldier and ambassador to Vienna. Her 
biography is the story of a talented, fascinating woman of the nobility in 
nineteenth century England. Especially interesting is the account of her 
many benevolences among the colliers. 


Voyages and Documents. By Richard Hakluyt. Selected with an introduc- 
tion and a glossary by Janet Hampden. (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1958. Pp. xxviii, 471. Introduction, select bibliography, chronology, 
glossary, index. $2.50.) 


This new volume in the World’s Classics is a selection of some of the 
sixteenth century accounts of English travels and exploits. Among those 
that are included are: the defeat of the Spanish Armada, Drake's voyage 
‘round the world, the quest for the Northwest passage, and the first 
plantations in Virginia. Such a useful, inexpensive edition will be wel- 
comed by both American and English historians. 


Understanding the Constitution: With Comments on the Declaration of 
Independence, the Articles of Confederation, and the Structure & Prac- 
tices of American Government. By Edward S. Corwin and Jack W. 
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Peltason. (New York: The Dryden Press, 1958. Revised edition. Pp. xiii, 
228. Notes, appendix. $2.50.) 


This revision of the 1949 edition again takes the Constitution section 
by section and explains its meaning “for both the beginning student and 
the layman.” For such an audience the book will continue to be a valu- 
able handbook for reliable reference. The language is non-technical and 
not burdened with too many citations. An added feature is a brief essay 
that discusses such basic characteristics of the constitutional system as 
federalism, separation of powers, and judicial review. 


An End to Valor: The Last Days of the Civil War. By Philip Van Doren 
Stern. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1958. Pp. xi, 418. Illustrations, ap- 
pendix, source notes and bibliography, index. $5.75.) 


The period from March 3 to May 24, 1865, during which Lincoln led 
the nation to victory, was assassinated, and became the martyred hero 
of the Union, is treated with Mr. Stern’s customary literary skill. Though 
he has used a wide range of source and secondary materials, he does not 
add appreciably to the scholar’s knowledge of the subject. The book will 
nevertheless be read with much interest as the Civil War centennial ap- 
proaches. It is to be hoped that these readers will not be misled by some 
of the author's bold judgments. 


The Scientific Thought of Henry Adams. By Henry Wasser. (Thessa- 
loniki, Greece, 1956. Pp. 126.) 


This privately published monograph discusses the persistent effort of 
Henry Adams to understand the main scientific currents of his day, the 
late nineteenth century. From a study of geology, biology, and especially 
physics, he sought to formulate a philosophy of science which would then 
serve as a philosophy of history. In an informative but not definitive 
fashion, the author explains Adam’s application of the second law of 
thermodynamics to society. 





News of Phi Alpha Theta 


DD 


National Activities 


Phi Alpha Theta will hold its Biennial National Convention this com- 
ing December at Williamsburg, Virginia. December 28 through December 
gi are the dates. All sessions will be held at the Williamsburg Lodge. 

A reception for chapter delegates and guests will be held Sunday eve- 
ning, December 28, 8:00 to 11:00 p.m. The Presidential Banquet is 
scheduled for Monday evening, December 29; the Convention Luncheon 
for Tuesday, December go, and the farewell Convention Breakfast the 
following morning, December 31. In addition to these festive occasions, 
a series of sessions will be devoted to scholarly papers by both student and 
faculty members of Phi Alpha Theta. 

The plans for the forthcoming Biennial National Convention include, 
amidst the necessary work sessions devoted to the National Society's 
business affairs and the scholarly presentation of learned papers, tours of 
Colonial Williamsburg. To accommodate delegates and guests, special 
prices have been arranged for the various directed tours of the Williams- 
burg area. The Christmas season is especially delightful at Williamsburg 
since the community entertains its guests in the “old fashioned manner.” 
Local chapters are urged to select their delegates so that reservations and 
travel plans may be made well in advance of the occasion, an occasion 
that promises hard work, good fun, enjoyable relaxation, and fraternal 
comradeship. 

The National Society is pleased to announce the following awards. 
For the best undergraduate paper submitted for the year 1958, the prize 
of $50 is awarded to Richard Bienvenu, a member of Epsilon Xi (South- 
western Louisiana Institute), for his essay, “America’s First Play as an 
Historical Document.” The George P. Hammond Graduate Award for 
the best graduate student paper for 1958 is awarded to Frank Otto Gatell, 
a member of Alpha Mu (City College of New York), currently a graduate 
student at Harvard University, for his essay, “Conscience and Judgment: 
the Bolt of the Massachusetts Conscience Whigs.” This award also carries 
with it a prize of $50. 

The Dr. A. F. Zimmerman Scholarship Award, granted to that member 
of the Society who is entering graduate school for the first time for work 
leading to the master’s degree in history, 1958-59, goes to David Scott, 
member of Theta (Denison University). The recipient plans to specialize 
in the field of American History since 1763. Mr. Scott took high honors 
at his graduation, was associate editor of his university's newspaper, 
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president of his fraternity, and an active participant in many campus 
organizations. 

The second Scholarship Award for 1958-59 has been given to Davie E. 
LeMaster, member of Nu (Oklahoma State), who will continue his grad- 
uate studies at his alma mater in the field of American History, 1492-1865. 
Mr. LeMaster, in addition to his many campus activities, served as a 
student assistant in the Department of History. 

Dr. Tibor Kerekes, for six years a member of THE HistTortan’s edi- 
torial board, and Chairman of the Department of History at Georgetown 
University, has recently organized and become executive director of The 
Institute of Ethnic Studies at the university. The Institute held its first 
annual Roundtable Conference last April on the subject, “Nationalism 
in Our Divided World.” 


New Chapters 


Since the last issue of THe Historian, six additional chapters have 
been added to the Society’s roster, bring the total to 163, including our 
first truly “overseas” installation. 

On May 29, 1958, with Dr. Paul H. Tedesco, faculty adviser of Alpha 
Phi (Michigan State), presiding, Zeta Xi was installed at Albion College, 
Albion, Michigan. 

Zeta Omicron was established at Park College, Parkville, Missouri, 
May 17, 1958. Dr. William Gilbert, faculty adviser for Alpha Omicron 
(Kansas), acted as installation officer. Professor Bernard Semmel, member 
of Alpha Mu (CCNY), now at Park College, will act as the chapter's 
faculty adviser. 

Dr. David Vigness, faculty adviser of Zeta Iota (Texas Tech), presided 
over the installation of Zeta Pi Chapter, May 24, 1958. This new chapter 
is at Eastern New Mexico University which is located at Portales. Charter 
members include Dr. Warren Beck, formerly of Zeta (Ohio State), who 
will act as faculty adviser, and Dr. Ira C. Ihde, formerly of Sigma (Uni- 
versity of New Mexico). 

On May 17, 1958, the University of the Philippines witnessed the 
creation of Phi Alpha Theta’s first “overseas” chapter, Zeta Rho. Dr. 
Nicholas Zafra, chairman of the Department of History, formerly a mem- 
ber of Phi (Minnesota), presided. Dr. Fores Ganzon, formerly of Beta 
Beta (Stanford), and Dr. Ambrosio Adoraciond, formerly of Chi (Cali- 
fornia), were charter members. This group includes men stationed at 
the U. S. Air Force Base who are taking work at the University as well 
as regular students. 

Zeta Sigma, University of Detroit, was installed on June 3, 1958, by 
Dr. Harold B. Fields of Alpha Phi (Michigan State University). 

Dr. Daniel Thomas, Alpha Omega (University of Rhode Island), past 
National Councillor, presided over the installation of Zeta Tau Chapter, 
Northeastern University, located at Boston, Massachusetts, June 4, 1958. 
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He was assisted in the inaugural ceremonies by Norman Trusty, president 
of Delta Mu (Boston University), O. Nelson Copp and Professor Edward 
Perry, also of Delta Mu, and Dr. Donald Tilton of Alpha Omega. 


Regional Activities 


At the annual business meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association held on April 25 in Minneapolis, a number of the National 
Society’s members were chosen for duties and responsibilities within the 
MVHA for the year 1958-59. Two members of the Executive Committee 
are Phi Alpha Thetans: Gilbert C. Fite, Zeta Theta (Oklahoma), and 
John Hope Franklin, Zeta Gamma (Howard University), presently 
Chairman of the Department of History at Brooklyn College. Charles M. 
Gates, Delta Iota (Washington), will serve on the executive committee 
for the Teachers Section. The program committee for the 1959 MVHA 
meeting, to be held in Denver, April 23-25, includes: W. Stitt Robinson, 
Chairman, Alpha Omicron (Kansas), James A. Barnes, Alpha Upsilon 
(Temple), John Duffy, Pi (Northwestern State), now at Zeta Eta (Louisi- 
ana State), Arthur A. Ekirch, Jr., Epsilon Psi (American University), 
Stow Persons, Delta Rho (Iowa). 

Professor Earl Pomeroy, a member of Chi (California), now on the 
faculty of the University of Oregon, has been awarded a Henry E. Hunt- 
ington Library grant-in-aid for 1958-59, to complete a history of the 
Pacific coast states. Clark C. Spence, Epsilon Upsilon (Pennsylvania State 
University), was also awarded a grant for a study of the trans-Mississippi 
mineral frontier, 1849-1900. 

Professor Norman A. Graebner, Epsilon (Illinois), presented the 
Commonwealth Fund Lectures in American History at University Col- 
lege, London, in January and February, 1958. His subject was “The 
Revolution in American Politics, 1837-1877.” 


Academic Scholarships, Awards, and Grants 


The announcement of fellowships, grants-in-aid and other appoint- 
ments to be offered in 1958-59 by the Social Science Research Council is 
now available. Interested members should write to the Council at 230 
Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., for the brochure. 

Two recent publications dealing with other fellowships are also cur- 
rently available. The Association of American Colleges, 726 Jackson 
Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., has published a Directory of Fellow- 
ships in the Arts and Sciences which is an invaluable source of current 
information. The Handbook on International Study, published by the 
Institute of International Education, 1 East 67 Street, New York 21, N. Y., 
is equally valuable. 

The John Boulton Foundation of Caracas, Venezuela, is engaged in 
the compilation and publication of all the extant correspondence and 
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papers of Siméon Bolivar, Francisco de Miranda, Antonio José de Sucre, 
and José Antonio Pdez, and has awarded Dr. J. Leon Helguera of the 
Department of History, North Carolina State College, a grant for research 
in the sources of Venezuelan history in the United States and Canada. 
Anyone interested in these projects or who has information relative to 
documents should write to J. Leon Helguera at Box 5243, State College 
Station, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Historians interested in the field of Latin American History and who 
wish to apply for support of research projects in that field should write 
to the Henry L. and Grace Doherty Foundation, Woodrow Wilson Hall, 
Princeton University. 

The American Philosophical Society, 104 South Fifth Street, Phila- 
delphia 6, Pa., offers a number of grants for expenses of research in the 
fields of scholarship including the social sciences. Awards are made in 
October, December, February, April, and June; applications are due at 
least a month in advance of each award time. However, the Society does 
not offer fellowships. 

Two recently established awards will be of particular interest to 
mature scholars. The Society of American Historians has announced the 
Francis Parkman Prize for the best book published within the calendar 
year 1958 in the field of American history or biography. The prize of 
$500 is established to stimulate the writing of history as literature. Further 
information may be obtained from Rudolf A. Clemen, Princeton Uni- 
versity Library. 

The Institute of Early American History and Culture at Williamsburg 
announces its second annual manuscript award of $500 for the best un- 
published work in early American history. Publication by the Institute is 
also promised. Manuscripts should be submitted, before December 1, 
to James M. Smith, Editor of Publications, Box 1298, Williamsburg, 
Virginia. 

The Social Science Research Council will continue to offer for 1959 
travel grants to scholars residing in the United States for attendance at 
international congresses and conferences selected by the Committee on 
International Conference Travel Grants. The purpose of these grants is 
to foster the exchange of information and ideas among social scientists of 
different nations. Applicants should have the Ph.D. degree or equivalent 
qualifications, but need not be members of particular associations. Dead- 
line for the following international events is December 1, 1958; the 
awards to be announced on or before February 2, 1959: Institut Inter- 
national de Finances Publiques, Europe, summer, 1959; International 
Congress of the History of Science, Barcelona, August-September, 1959; 
International Institute of Administrative Sciences, Europe, summer, 1959; 
International Union for the Scientific Study of Population, Vienna, 
August 28-September 4, 1959. Tentative plans also call for grants for the 
following meetings if final arrangements can be made: round tables at the 
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International Economic Association and International Political Science 
Association; participation in the International Statistical Institute 
Congress. 


Chapter Activities 


Epsilon (University of Illinois) 
Francis Lowenheim and Lynn Tobin were initiated May 16, 1958. 


Eta (Southern Methodist University) 


Patricia Dabney, John Estes, Martha Mitten, Leonard Murphy, C. 
Kenneth Prewitt, Dorothy Provine, Jo Ridge, Jerolyn Ross, Claire Taylor, 
David Varner, Ewing Werlein, Jr., were initiated May 18, 1958. 


Iota (Colorado State College of Education) 


On April 29, 1958, Ralph Cesario, James Cox, Philip Harder, Paul 
Kobayashi, James Mayfield, Richard Perchlik, Dean Talagan, Charles 
Toft, Norbert Von Osten were initiated. 


Lamba (Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg) 


C. Dean Lovern, Marvin Peters, Donna Watson, Norma Weiss, Shirley 
West were initiated May 21, 1958. 


Nu (Oklahoma State University) 


John Beer, LeRoy Boyer, Charles Broyles, George McCoy, Billye 
Porter were initiated July 17, 1958. 


Xi (University of Southern California) 


Peter Klassen, Mark Starr, Charles Tipton, Myra Hartman, Carl Ter- 
zian were initiated on May 16, 1958. 


Omicron (University of Omaha) 


Phebe Eaton, Laurel Shewan, Ruth Snavely, Dr. A. Stanley Trickett 
were initiated on March 4, 1958. 


Rho (Southeastern State College, Oklahoma) 


Charles Coffey, Carl Edwards, Benny Fox, James Hess, Andrew Mc- 
Gough, Dewey Smith, Jr., were initiated July 17, 1958. 


Chi (University of California, Berkeley) 
Mark Bacon was initiated June 6, 1958. 


Psi (Kent State University) 


_ Robert I. White, Jr., former Dean of the College of Education, effec- 
tive July, 1958, was chosen Vice President for Academic Affairs. 
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Alpha Gamma (Bucknell University) 

Lois Barton, Roberta Bayer, Arline Johnson, Marguerite Norris, 
Barbara Pausser, Joan Trimble, Mary Wright were initiated April go, 
1958. 

Alpha Delta (Marquette University) 
The Rev. Edmond Kereszturi was initiated May 26, 1958. 


Alpha Theta (Hofstra College) 


Robert Harrison, James Marshall, Barbara Walsh were initiated 
April 24, 1958. 


Alpha Upsilon (Temple University) 

Sylvia Angle, Robert Arangio, Ruth Condon, Olga Irschick, Gertrude 
Lieberman, Jerome Ruderman, William Ruderman, Robert Rudolph, 
Sandra Saluck, Norman Schmid, David Towers, Joni Whitman, Sima 
Zatlyn, Julian Zimmerman, Paul Zingle were initiated April 21, 1958. 


Alpha Phi (Monmouth College) 
Kathryn Brown was initiated May 7, 1958. 


Alpha Psi (Muskingum College) 


Christine Bachofer, John Booth, Barbara Cummings, Barbara Davies, 
Martha Ellensberger, Judith Friedenstein, A. William Hoglund, Anita 
Gregory, Nancy McCarthy, Marjorie Miller, Joel Poetker were initiated 
May 12, 1958. 


Beta Epsilon (University of Colorado) 


William Laing was initiated November 14, 1957; David Chandler, 
Dorothy Clark, John Greighton, Jay Dyer, Barbara Hansen, Charles 
Martin, Jean Millspaugh, Marwati Poesponegore, Benjamin Rhodes, 
Evans Scroggie, Lorenz Schultz, Jr., Mary Taliaferro, Margaret Taylor 
on March 27, 1958. 


Beta Kappa (San Diego State College) 


John Boone, Robert Elliott, Donald Estes, William Fleming, Mustafa 
Hafiz, Carl Hoff, Jr., Richard Lee, Sandia Malachowski, Donald Spear, 
Richard Sweet, John Terchia were initiated June 1, 1958. 


Beta Mu (University of Richmond) 
Violet Moore was initiated May 24, 1958. 


Beta Omicron (University of Alabama) 


Thomas B. Alexander, on leave from Georgia Teachers College for 
a temporary appointment, has been appointed associate professor of 
history at Alabama. 
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News of Phi Alpha Theta 
Beta Sigma (Franklin College) 


Martha Gardner, Barbara Kemp, Wanda Keck, Michael Matsey, Don 
Metz, Mary Unger, Laura Wright were initiated February 9, 1958. 


Beta Tau (Queens College) 


The following chapter members have been granted scholarships for 
graduate study: Robert M. Schuchman, Law School, Harvard Univer- 
sity; Woodrow Wilson Fellowships to Robert Hessen for Harvard Uni- 
versity, James O’Connell at Columbia University, and Vera Simon at the 
University of Michigan. 

At the June commencement, the Department of History Prize and 
PAT Scholarship Key was awarded to Robert Schuchman; the newly 
created Gaudens Megaro Prize in European History was divided between 
Robert Hessen and Gladys Stoloff; the American Legion Medal for ex- 
cellence in American History was awarded to Leopold Hoenig. 

Dr. William Chute was promoted to an assistant professorship. 
Michael Eisenstadt and Frank Ormsten have been appointed Lecturers 
in History and Contemporary Civilization in the Queens College School 
of General Studies. Stuart E. Prall has accepted a year’s appointment to 
the Department of History, New Jersey State Teachers’ College, Newark. 

Chapter officers and officials for the 1957-58 year were: Robert Hessen, 
President; Robert Schuettinger, Vice-President; Leopold Hoenig, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; Diana Chiarello, Historian; Martin Weinbaum, Faculty 
Adviser; Salvatore Saladino, Activities Director, and Ronald Kain, 
Alumni Secretary. 


Beta Omega (University of Maryland) 


Stanley Harrison was initiated April 15, 1958; Marilyn Aronow, Nich- 
olas Keck, Carl Lewis, Jr., Donald Schuderer, Rhona Tossman on April 
16; Revanne Hoffman, Madeline Rosky, May 14, and Maurice Fortin 
on May 28, 1958. 


Gamma Alpha (Rutgers University) 


Harlan Berkowitz, William Beyer, Edward Glas, Richard Oehling, 
Gary Sanderson, Leslie Trager were initiated May 1, 1958. 


Gamma Beta (Bradley University) 
Joann Cobetto and Harold Rodes were initiated May 19, 1958. 


Gamma Epsilon (Texas Western College) 
Frank Fisk and Allen Schick were initiated April 18, 1958. 


Gamma Zeta (Wittenberg College) 


Joseph Allen, James Pearce, Esther Roberts, Ruth Weider were initi- 
ated May 25, 1958. 
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Gamma Eta (University of Florida) 


Officers for the chapter, 1957-58 were: James Myatt, President; Ralph 
DeBedts, Vice-President; Margaret Chapman, Secretary, and Terry Tan, 
Treasurer. Highlights for the year’s activities included a talk on foreign 
policy by former Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, and a banquet ad- 
dress on “Spanish Forts in America” by Dr. Albert Manucy, Historian 
of the Castillo de San Marcos in Saint Augustine. 

E. Richard Atkinson, Alfred Cave, Evan Coe, Fay Greenland, Aud 
Gronlien, George Little, Roger Haigh, Thelma Peters, Emma Walker 
were initiated December 11, 1957; Jacques Brown, John Gaynor III, 
Walter Griscti, Richard Goodhart, Jr., David Kinlaw, E. Thom Rum- 
berger, Heyward Moore, Sarah Roberts, Minnie Spence, Foy Sperring, 
Julien Yonge on April 1, 1958. 


Gamma Upsilon (Bowling Green State University) 


Catherine Davis, past chapter president, has been awarded a Wood- 
row Wilson Fellowship for graduate study at the University of California, 
Berkeley. The John Swartz History Prize, a cash award given annually 
by the chapter to the student writing the most outstanding paper on an 
historical study, was awarded to Janet Kerr. 

Chapter officers for 1958-59 are: Carol Noe, President; William Del- 
len, Vice-President; Virginia Weadock, Secretary; Willard Hutzel, Treas- 
urer; Dr. Stuart Givens, faculty adviser. 

On May 19, 1958, William Dellen, Willard Hutzel, and Onofrio 
Sabatine were initiated. 


Delta Iota (University of Washington) 

Melchior Amcher, Wolfred Bauer, Victor Belcher, Gladys Berry, Joab 
Blackmon, Jr., Dora Blackmon, Paul Braseth, Joan Engle, Valarie Gil- 
bert, Marcella Hanson, Julie Henke, Frank Johnson, Warren Johnson, 
Richard Jones, Chadin Kanjanavanit, James Kramer, Geraldine Landis, 
Samuel Lieberstein, Donald Logan, Elaine Morrell, Philip Nordquist, 
Adrienne Norris, John Ogelsby, Won Yung Oh, Harry Pike, John Pom- 
eroy, Noreen Potts, Eugene Pyles, Robert Saltvig, W. Royal Stokes, Lesley 
Tabor, Harry Teer, Edward Troupe, Tom Wendel, Harold Wiitala, 
Robert Langlois, Nancy Harris were initiated May 16, 1958. 


Delta Xi (Utah State University) 


Of the six Woodrow Wilson Fellowships received by students at Utah 
State, three of the recipients were members of Delta Xi. They were: C. 
Blythe Ahlstrom, who will study at Columbia University; William Lye 
and Kimeaki Sakata, both of whom will undertake graduate work at 
University of California, Berkeley. 

John T. Bushman has received a graduate assistantship at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. Recently he was also named first alternate in the 
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News of Phi Alpha Theta 


Eleutherian Mill-Hagley Foundation Fellowship competition at the 
University of Delaware. 


Delta Pi (University of North Carolina) 

James Ammons, Mourdine Baker, Amonet Bell, Silas Blanton, Jr., 
William Bridgers, Jr., Dean Coats, Lawrence Cutchin, Boyce Davis, 
Charles Davis, Harry Dosher, Martha Freeman, Herman Godwin, Jr., 
Albert Goldsmith, Jr., Seamon Gottlieb, Carl Griffin, Eleanor Hemstreet, 
Cecilia Husbands, John Marriott, Hoyle Robinson, Daniel Southerland, 
Adelaide Schnell, Eleanor Stephens, John Vaughan, Jr., John Whitty, 
Charles Worsley were initiated March 31, 1958. 


Delta Rho (State University of Iowa) 


Rosemarie Bougie, John De Jong, William Putnam were initiated 
April 25, 1958; Edward Bradley, Robert Kingdon, Elmer Lampe, Jr., 
Sandra Levinson, Arthur Mendel, M. Laurence Popofsky, Allan Spintzer 
on May 27, 1958. 


Delta Sigma (Kansas State College, Manhattan) 
Jane Chalmers was initiated April go, 1958. 


Delta Phi (University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee) 


The Department of History announces the following promotions: Lee 
Lawrence from associate to full professor, John Leedy Phelan from assist- 


ant to associate professor. Dr. Reginald Horsman has accepted an ap- 
pointment as instructor in American History. 


Epsilon Eta (McPherson College) 


Donald Cotton, Glenna Hawbaker, Richard Hood, Harold Pfalzgraf 
were initiated May 27, 1958. 


Epsilon Lamba (The Citadel) 


Daniel G. Rose who had been elected president of the chapter for the 
1958-59 term was killed in a traffic accident just prior to commencement 
activities in the spring. He had been initiated into the chapter on October 
22, 1957, with his fellow students, Edward Chandler, Jr. and Bruce 
Hurlbert. 

On May 8, 1958, Arthur Richards and James Tompson were initiated. 


Epsilon Mu (Eastern Illinois State College) 


Terry Allen, Mildred Boals, Marilyn Boedicker, Everette Brening- 
meyer, Janet Brough, Gilbert Deimel, Donna Deming, Sandra Edinger, 
Lucile Higgerson, Roberta Hildebrand, Roger Hoffman, Margaret Po- 
desta, Dale Rutan, Fred Thut, Juanita Timmons were initiated May 21, 
1958. 
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Epsilon Rho (Howard College) 


Robert Compher, Bernice Foster, Y. Gordon Fritts, James Lewis, 
Henry Powell were initiated June 23, 1958. 


Epsilon Pi (University of Georgia) 
Two promotions have been announced by the History Department: 


J. Chal Vinson has been promoted to the rank of full professor and 
Robert Greer McPherson to assistant professor. 


Epsilon Psi (American University) 


The News Editor wishes to correct the report given in the May issue 
of THE Historian wherein he inadvertently gave joint credit for a paper 
presented to the 1957 AHA meeting, entitled, “A French Aristocrat Looks 
at American Farming. . . ,” to both David J. Brandenburg and Dorothy 
Gondos. That research effort and presentation was the exclusive work of 
Mr. Brandenburg. 


Zeta Zeta (Lycoming College) 


Dr. Thomas G. Barnes, assistant professor in the History Department, 
has been awarded the 1958 Alexander Prize of the Royal Historical 
Society for an essay entitled, “County Politics and a Puritan Cause 
Celebre: Somerset Churchales, 1633.” He is the first American to be so 
honored by this annual award since 1930. The award was made following 
his presentation of the paper at the Society's London meeting, June 14, 


1958. Dr. Barnes continued his research on the history of the Star 
Chamber under the early Stuarts in England during the summer with 
the assistance of a grant received from The American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. 

Dr. Frank B. Jackson, assistant professor in the Department, has re- 
ceived a fellowship at Ohio State University as a member of its program 
on African Studies. 


Zeta Eta (Louisiana State University) 

Patsy Barber, Robert Brooks, Richard Hallum, James Lang, Ray Mc- 
Craw, LeRoy Musselman, C. Howard Nichols, John Prejean, Mary Win- 
tringham were initiated on April go, 1958. 

Zeta Theta (University of Oklahoma) 


Donald Bryant, Joyce Chudd, Leo Ferris, Janice Gibson, Mary Hays, 
Robert House, Gayle Huxtable, Roger Louis, Gary McDaniel, Joe Ray, 
Sanford Russell, Faith Templeton, Carol Wittels were initiated May 15, 
1958. 


Zeta Mu (University of South Dakota) 


Wesley Boals, Robert Cremer, Dick Haan, Donald Lane, Orland 
Rothlisberger were initiated August 1, 1958. 
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News of Phi Alpha Theta 


Zeta Xi (Albion College) 


Initiated as charter members on May 29, 1958 were Kathleen McKay 
Balciulis, Tad Norris Coalwell, Sherry F. Hood, C. Hilton James, Allan 
H. Knickerbocker, George B. Martin, Darrell Henry Pollard, Ronald S. 
Pugsley, G. Robina Quale, and Julian S. Rammelkamp. 


Zeta Omicron (Park College) 


Charter members initiated on May 17, 1958 were Dana Clement, Jack 
Eaton, Robert Ferluga, Howard S. Greenlee, Donald Keith McLain, 
Thomas Moodie, Donnie Tidball, and C. Stanley Urban. 


Zeta Pi (Eastern New Mexico University) 


Phi Alpha Theta’s 160th chapter initiated Don Fair, Kay Hannum, 
James H. Hill, Truett Hilliard, Dick Keene, Billie McDonnell, Wyvonna 
McGuyer, Ronald Obenchain, Bobby Parrish, Lawrence D. Rice, G. C. 
Ross, Billie Armstrong, Eldon Burke, Rex Stockton, Loren J. Thompson, 
Julius S. Adleman, Robert A. Smith, Phyllis Beck, Colbert N. Lloyd, 
Marion B. McKinney as charter members on May 24, 1958. 


Zeta Sigma (University of Detroit) 


On June 3, 1958 Charles E. Schrader, S. J., Alphone F. F. Kuhn, S. J., 
Herman J. Muller, S. J., Francis A. Arlinghaus, Bruce J. Bellg, Thomas 
H. Campbell, Kathleen M. Daoust, Lillian M. Filarsky, Irene M. Herbst, 
James F. Mooney, Leroy Rebar, Hugh J. Scullen, Jr., Roderick Shearer, 
Anthony H. Uriarte were initiated as charter members. 


Zeta Tau (Northeastern University) 


Elmer H. Cutts, Kenneth G. Ryder, Wallace P. Bishop, Norbert L. 
Fullington, Norman Rosenblatt, John J. Barros, Arthur Caron, Jr., Fred- 
erick J. Fox, Elizabeth Ann Lee, Richard P. F. Lloyd, Robert McClellan, 
John T. MacDonald, Valerie Norris, Sheila-Kaye O’Connell, James E. 
Poor, Benjamin Rappaport, Lawrence Rovner, Sarkis Sakisian, Davis H. 
Wollman were initiated as charter members on June 4, 1958. 
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